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SUNDAY EPISTLES 


SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE ADVENT 
(JEREMIAH XXIII. 5-8) 


Tue Christian year ends with a message of hope. 
The name of Jeremiah has become almost a synonym 
for despondency, but ever and anon, in the midst of 
his sadness, there come these prophecies of restoration. 
For God’s last word is never chastisement and aliena- 
tion, but reconciliation and fellowship. ‘‘ Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing.”” So Jeremiah tells of : 

I—A New King.—Jeremiah probably derived the 
name Branch (or shoot) from Isaiah (see Isa. iv. 2, etc.). 
The Davidic monarchy was cut down, as a plant or 
tree is cut down in the winter. But under the ground 
the root still remains, and in the spring the green shoot 
comes up through the soil—the promise of fresh life 
and fruitfulness. And this new king will differ from 
the kings whose misdeeds had brought the nation to 
destruction—for (1) he shall be righteous ; (2) he shall 
“reign as a wise and prudent king ”’ (cp. Isa. lil. 13) ; 
(3) ‘‘he shall execute justice and maintain right.” 
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Righteousness, wisdom and justice are the three 
qualifications of the true king. 

His name shall be Jehovah Zidkenu: The name of 
the last of the kings of Judah was Zedekiah (Jehovah 
my righteousness), but he presents to us a pathetic 
figure of a weak and ineffective sovereign, with no 
real confidence in God. The true king will be true to 
his name. He will establish the righteousness of 
Jehovah. Under his rule the will of God will be done 
in earth as it is done in heaven. 

II—A New Unity—Jeremiah and Ezekiel both 
felt that the separation of Israel and Judah was a 
blunder and a crime. Both looked forward to the 
reunion of the divided people as part of the blessing 
that the Messianic king would bring. They do not 
desire that Israel shall be absorbed in Judah, but that 
both shall ‘“‘ dwell safely ’’ under one king. Do not 
our prayers for reunion sometimes mean that everyone 
else may be brought to agree with us? Real reunion 
is not absorption but fellowship, through our common 
allegiance to the one King. 

III.—A New Thanksgiving—The great acts of 
Jewish national thanksgiving all looked back to the 
deliverance of the nation from the bondage of Egypt. 
So Jeremiah tells them that God is still at work in 
the nation’s history. What He did long ago, He will 
do again. ‘Our children will thank Him for the 
deliverance that is yet to come, as we, the fathers, 
thank Him for that which is past.” It was the special 
work of the prophets to assert the truth that God is 
still at work in the world—punishing injustice, reward- 


ing faithfulness, “ working His purpose out, as year 
succeeds to year.”’ 
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IV.—Jeremiah was writing at a time when the cause 
of God in the world seemed hopelessly overthrown. 
Yet he does not lose heart. The ultimate forces of 
the universe are righteousness and love. However 
dark the immediate future might seem, in the end 
there would be the true king and the righteous 
kingdom. That is the Advent message. It is very 
unfortunate that so many of our Advent hymns speak 
mainly of the terrors of the judgment. For the coming 
of which we are thinking is the coming of a Saviour, 
the green shoot pushing up through the damp soil in 
the springtime, the gathering, in far lands, of the 
exiles, who are turning their faces towards their own 
land. The note of challenge is there, but it is not the 
challenge of irresistible force, but of omnipotent love. 
The world asked for a king, and God set a little child 
in the midst. Men thought that a kingdom founded 
on gentleness and love could not last. It has often 
seemed about to perish. Yet it has not perished. 
And we still look forward with hope, through all the 
darkness of the moment. ‘“ Behold, the days come.”’ 
We shall not live to see them, but we can work for 
them and pray for them. 

The optimism of the prophets was not the easy 
optimism of the cheerful man who “ is sure everything 
will come right,” but the deeper optimism that does 
not disguise the strength of the forces against us, but 
knows that God is stronger than them all. So they 
died, not having received the promises, leaving behind 
them a message of hope. 


FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
(ROMANS XIII. 8-14) 


Witn this Epistle compare 1 Thess. v. 4-11, and 
Eph. vi. 11-18. Here the Advent Hope is considered 
(1) in its social, and (2) in its personal aspect. 

I.—We who are watching for the day must remem- 
ber to love one another. The dawn must not find us 
at variance or indifferent. All the commandments 
find their real significance in the law of love. For 
love by its very nature is incapable of injuring what 
it loves. And “ the debt of love is never discharged ”’ ; 
we can never say that we have given to men all the 
love that they have any right to ask of us. We still 
“‘ owe,” however much we pay. 

II.—The personal aspect of the subject is summed 
up in three words—waking, warfare, and walking. 

Waking.—‘‘ While the bridegroom tarried, they all 
slumbered and slept.”” A man may be active enough, 
while all the time his spiritual faculties are asleep. 
So the first message of Christianity is “‘ Awake, thou 
that sleepest ’’ (Eph. v. 14, cp. 1 Cor. xv. 34). The 
picture in the mind of the writer is a troop of soldiers 
wrapped in some rough garments, lying asleep, and 
the herald hurrying up to warn them that the dawn 
will soon be here. The dawn must find them already 
at watch (S. Mark xiii. 35-37), for with the dawn 
the commander will come. There is no doubt that 
St. Paul, and those to whom he wrote, believed that 
the manifestation of Christ was near. It was this 
belief that gave them alertness and courage; it kept 
them spiritually awake. And though externally their 
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hopes were unfulfilled, yet in a deeper sense there 
was an Advent always going on while the Church 
was awake and on the watch. 

Warfare-—The waking soldier must throw off the 
cloak that he had wrapped around him during the 
night, which would only “ beset ” him in the business 
of the day (Heb. xii. 1), and gird on the armour that 
belongs to the light. In Eph. vi., St. Paul expounds 
the allegory of the “‘ armour of light ” (see also 1 Thess. 
v. 8), but here he explains it more shortly in the last 
verse. The Lord Jesus Christ is to be ‘ put on” 
as the soldier puts on his armour (Gal. iii. 27, Eph. iv. 
24). The Christian’s defence is Jesus Christ. His 
sword is ‘‘ the Word of God” (cp. Rev. xix. 13-15). 

Walking.—Our “‘ Walk ” in St. Paul’s epistles always 
means our behaviour before men (1 Thess. iv. 1, Col. ii. 
6, cb. I John ii. 6). So here, the Christian is to behave 
as becomes his position as a “ child of the day ” (Eph. 
v. 8, 1 Thess. v. 5). He does not belong to the twilight 
world around him, but to the world of light that is 
coming. With the evil things of the night (2 Cor. iv. 
2) he has nothing to do. 

The three groups of evil things of the night corre- 
spond with the threefold renunciation demanded of 
the Christian in baptism. ‘‘ Revelling and drunk- 
enness”’ are the sins of the world, the vain pleasures 
that bring no real happiness; ‘‘ Chambering and 
wantonness”” are the sins of the flesh, the lust and 
impurity that ate like a canker into the heart of the 
ancient world ; and “ Strife and envying ’’ are the sins 
that come directly from the devil—sins, not of the 
body, but of the mind, and for that reason only the 
more deadly. St. Paul does not say merely, do not 
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indulge the evil habits of your nature, but, do not 
provide opportunities for indulgence, lest “the sight 
of means to do ill deeds, make ill deeds done.” 

III.—The idea of the Christian as the child of the 
morning, that belongs to the season of Advent, was 
constantly present in the minds of the early Christians. 
Pliny tells us how they “‘ met before daybreak to sing » 
hymns to Christ as a God.” So they turned eastwards 
towards the sunrise to recite their creed, as they turned 
westward towards the darkness that was passing away, 
to renounce the devil. The past belonged to evil and 
darkness, but the future belonged to love and the 
daylight. 

All who know St. Augustine’s Confessions will 
remember the great passage in which he tells the 
story of his conversion—how he heard a voice saying, 
“Take up and read,’ and opening the Bible read 
Rom. xii. 13, 14. ‘No further would I read, nor 
needed I; for instantly, at the end of the sentence, 
by a light as it were of serenity infused into my heart, 
all the darkness of doubt vanished away.”’ 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
(ROMANS XV. 4-13) 


In the previous chapter St. Paul has been dealing 
with the question of Christian unity through mutual 
consideration. He still has the same thought in his 
mind in these verses. So he tells us of (1) The unity 
of acommon hope ; (2) The unity of a common praise ; 
(3) The unity of a common ‘vocation. 
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I.—The Old Testament scriptures have a two-fold 
message for us ; they call us to endurance and courage 
—endurance to meet persecution from without; 
courage to meet discouragement from within. So 
they bring us a message of hope (Rom. v. 4; 1 Thess. 
i. 3). All the endurance and courage of a thousand 
years cannot mean nothing. All the noblest things 
in the world cannot be delusions. On in front, there 
must be some “ far-off divine event” that explains 
all the long story of human effort. For all this endur- 
ance and courage go back to God as their source— 
“the God of endurance and encouragement.” And, 
therefore, our hope is sure (Heb. vi. 18, 19) for God 
cannot deceive His children. 

II.—The first of the two prayers of this Epistle. 
Notice the threefold unity for which St. Paul prays— 
unity of thought “according to Jesus Christ ’’ (Phil. 
ji. 5)—unity of feeling—unity of utterance® (“ one 
mouth’). And the outcome is unity of praise. With 
“the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” cp. 
eevioun 2x. 17> % Peter i, 3; Eph. 1. 17: 

But common praise implies common fellowship 
(xiv. 1). St. Paul will make no terms with the idea 
that if Christian folk cannot agree they may start 
separate “‘ Churches ’’ where each section can worship 
in the way it prefers. They must welcome each other 
into the common fellowship that they may share in 
the common praise. If Christ has received us all, who 
are we that we should dare to refuse to receive each 
other? God is glorified in the unity of His children 
(S. John xvii. 21) ; He is dishonoured by their schisms 
and disagreements. 

IIIJ.—Christ was a ‘“‘ minister of the circumcision ” 
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in order that the Old Testament might have its fulfil- 
ment in the New—that the ‘“‘ things written aforetime ” 
might find their true interpretation in Him. But this 
did not mean that the Gentiles were excluded. So 
St. Paul shows by four quotations how the Fathers of 
the Jewish nation looked forward to the gathering of 
the Gentiles into the true Church. So the Jew must 
learn to receive the Gentile, because this was the pur- 
pose that lay behind all the history of the chosen 
people ; while the Gentile must receive the Jew, since 
it was of him that, “as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came’’ (Rom. ix. 5). The central problem of the 
epistle to the Romans is the relation of the Jew and 
the Gentile. It was probably a pressing problem in 
the Roman Church, and the great. danger was that 
instead of “‘ receiving’”’ each other, they might grow 
into separate communities, maintaining their own 
customs and forms of worship. Any such solution 
would have meant disloyalty to Jesus Christ (Eph. ii. 
13-22). For the sevenfold unity of the Christian ideal 
see Eph. iv. 4-6. 

IV.—The epistle closes with a second prayer. As he 
prayed before to the God of endurance and encourage- 
ment, so now he prays to the God of hope. It is a 
prayer for a fourfold blessing. First, faith, as the 
foundation on which all else is built. Then joy and 
peace—joy, as our attitude to the world (x Peter i. 6), 
peace, as the inner habit of the soul (Phil. iv. 7). So 
“ the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace ”’ (Gal. v. 22). 
Then hope, or rather the hope (Titus ii. 13; x Peter i. 
_ 3), in overflowing measure, because ‘“‘ the best is still 
to be,” and the joy of the present is only an earnest 
of the fuller joy of the future (1 Peter iv. 13). Then 
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power—the power of the Holy Spirit as the atmosphere 
of the Christian life. For hope is the secret of power, 
as despondency is the secret of impotence. 

With this prayer the main body of the epistle to 
the Romans ends. The rest is a kind of epilogue of a 
personal character. The epistle begins with the despair 
of the heathen world; it ends with peace, joy, hope, 
power—from God, in Christ, through the Holy Spirit. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
(t CORINTHIANS IV. 1-5) 


Tu1s Epistle was probably selected partly in view of 
the Ember season, which calls attention to the work 
of the clergy in preparing the way for Christ. In this 
passage St. Paul is defending himself and Apollos 
against the factions at Corinth that were trying to set 
up each against the other. So he tells them about 
(1) the office of the minister; (2) the responsibility 
of the minister; (3) the reward of the minister. 
I.—Ministerial Office.—It is an office of subordina- 
tion. The word for minister here meant originally 
“under-rower’”’; so it means one who has to obey. 
It is used in S. Luke i. 2; Acts xiii. 5. But it is also 
an office of trust—a stewardship. What St. Paul 
means by the mysteries of God can be seen from Eph. 
iii. 3; vi. 19; x Tim. ili. 15. The use of the word 
“mysteries” for the sacraments belongs to a later 
time. The word “steward” would naturally suggest 
to St. Paul the idea of giving account when the Lord 
teturns (S. Luke xii. 42; xvi. 2; 1 Peter ‘iv. 10; 
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Heb. xiii. 17). Every minister is “ in trust ” with the 
Gospel (x Tim. 1. 11). 

Il.—Ministerial Responsibility—There are three 
tribunals before which every man’s life is brought to 
judgment. First, there is the tribunal of public 
opinion. The verdict of some of the Corinthians on 
St. Paul had not been very favourable. But his pur- 
pose was not to please men (Gal. 1. 10) ; he knew that 
popularity might be a snare. No man likes to feel 
that public opinion is against him, but our standard 
of right must never be the popular opinion of the 
moment (S. Luke vi. 26). The wise man will neither 
seek popularity nor shun it. Our Lord said of men 
who sought the approval of their fellow-men, “ they 
have their reward.” 

Then there is the tribunal of the conscience. “I 
do not claim to judge myself; I know nothing against 
myself’ (by is old English for “against ’’). St. Paul 
does not mean that he is conscious of no sin, but that 
he does not feel guilty of the misuse of his steward- 
ship of which some Corinthian enemies were accusing 
him. But St. Paul had the best of reasons for knowing 
that even the conscience is not an infallible guide 
(Acts xxvi. 9; I Tim. i. 13). The mere fact that a 
man’s conscience is silent does not always prove that 
he is acquitted of all blame. There is a court of appeal 
above conscience—a court that is always sitting— 
“ He who is summoning me to judgment is the Lord.” 
St. Paul thinks of his life as always on trial before the 
Divine judgment bar (cp. 1 Peter i. 17, iv. 5). 

IlI.—The Ministerial Reward. ‘Do not give a 
final verdict prematurely.” The word for “ judge” 
here is not the same as in the previous verse (anakrino 
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means “to bring to trial,’ krino means “ to give the 
verdict’). The early Christians looked forward to 
the final judgment that should vindicate them from 
the charges that the world made against them (1 Peter 
iv. 19). So here St. Paul thinks of that final judgment 
as bringing to the faithful servant the Master’s ‘‘ Well 
done.” The “hidden things of darkness” and the 
“counsels of the heart” are probably the treacherous 
actions and evil thoughts of the men who were trying 
to undermine St. Paul’s authority with the Corinthian 
Church. What does the hostility of men matter to 
one who is seeking for no reward but the praise of 
God ? 

Does this mean that we are never to take the respon- 
sibility of deciding anything? No; we are to be 
constantly judging about things (1 Cor. x. 15); but 
the final verdict about people is not ours to give (Matt. 
vii. 1; Rom. xiv. 13). If a man cannot even judge 
himself with certainty, how can his closest friends 
expect to be able to judge him? All our human 
judgments on each other must necessarily be tentative 
and provisional. ‘‘To know all is to forgive all.” 
We must condemn the sin, but we must not condemn 
the sinner. It is generally true that the more sternly 
a man judges himself, the more reluctant he will be 
to condemn others. That was the lesson our Lord 
taught in S. John viii. 1-11. The true secret of life 
is to study to show ourselves approved of God (2 Tim. 
ii. 15). Nothing else really matters except that. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
(PHILIPPIANS Iv. 4-7) 


St. Pau has been speaking of quarrels in the Church 
(iv. 2), so now he is laying down the conditions of peace 
in the Church. They deal with life in three aspects. 

I.—The Life that Looks Up.—St. Paul had already 
told them to rejoice in the Lord, and added that he 
did not mind repeating the message (iii. 1). Now he 
does repeat it twice over. The word used here for 
“‘ rejoice ’’ means also farewell. It is “ an exhortation 
and a benediction.” (Lightfoot.) Whatever fogs may 
be round the Christian’s life, there is always sunshine 
when he looks up. There is no other constant source 
of gladness but God. Even sorrow cannot touch this 
gladness (2 Cor. vi. 10; 1 Peteri. 6). Has our religion 
retained enough of this sense of gladness? Do we 
look up enough? (Luke xxi. 28). 

Il.—The Life that Looks Round.—What is the right 
attitude of a Christian man to other men? The word 
translated moderation really means the spirit that 
does not seek its own (I Cor. xiii. 5); that is willing 
to take less than its due. It is the opposite to the 
spirit that is always claiming its rights. It means 
making allowances (see Acts xxiv. 4; I Pet. xi. 18). 
It is used of our Lord in r Cor. x. 1. Nothing en- 
genders strife more than the spirit that is always 
quick to resent slights. The Christian man must 
show forbearance to all men—not only to fellow- 
Christians, but to the hostile world outside. He 
must overcome evil with good (Rom. xii. 21; cp. 1 Pet. 
ii. 15). 
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The motive for “‘ sweet reasonableness ’’—‘‘ the Lord 
is at hand.” The phrase was apparently a kind of 
password among the Christians. For the same phrase 
in Hebrew—M aranatha—see 1 Cor. xvi. 22; cp. Jas. v. 
8. When things were hard to bear they must cheer 
each other with the reminder of the Advent hope. 
Wrangling and jealousy and self-seeking have no place 
in a Church that is watching for the return of her Lord. 
It is only when the hope of His coming grows dim that 
evil things flourish (2 Pet. iii. 3, 4). 

III.—The Life that Looks Inward.—St. Paul’s words 
are the echo of the words of Christ (S. Matt. vi. 25). 
St. Paul contrasts the careful life with the prayerful 
life. Notice the three elements of prayer: (1) Adora- 
tion, the communion of the soul with God. (2) 
Petition, specific requests for what we need. (3) 
Thanksgiving, the grateful recognition of our Father’s 
care. 

The three “alls’’ are noteworthy—gladness at all 
times; forbearance towards all men; prayer about 
all things. Notice also the contrast—let your for- 
bearance be known to men; let your needs be known 
to God. The man who has learnt the secret of prayer 
need not be always clamouring for his rights. God 
will look after them. 

~TV.—‘ And then the peace of God, greater than 
any peace that we can devise for ourselves [for this 
rendering see Lightfoot im Joco] shall garrison your 
hearts and thoughts.” Or it may mean “ the peace 
too large for our minds to understand’ (cp. Eph. xi. 
20). The word for “keep” is a military term. 
Philippi was a Roman garrison town, where the peace 
of the city was defended by the Roman guard; so 
B 
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the heart of the Christian is guarded by the peace of 
God. Out of a heart that is at rest come thoughts that 
diffuse the atmosphere of peace. (Cp. the Communion 
collect—‘ cleanse the thoughts of our hearts.’’) But 
the peace of the Christian life is not in its outward 
circumstances, but ‘‘in Christ Jesus.’ “He is our 
peace’ (Eph. xi. 14). So He said to His disciples: 
“In the world ye shall have tribulation; in Me ye 
shall have peace” (S. John xvi. 33). It is interesting 
to notice how the idea of the Christian soldier runs all 
through the epistles that St. Paul wrote while he was 
a prisoner in Rome, guarded by Roman soldiers. See 
in this epistle i. 27, iv. 1, ““ stand fast ”’ ; 11. 25, “‘ fellow- 
soldier.’’ But if the soldier is to fight there must be 
no division within the citadel, no war within the camp. 
The aggressive forces of the Church are weakened by 
internal dissensions. So the blessing that closes our 
Communion Office, in which these words are turned 
into a prayer, is the blessing of the Christian soldier 
as he goes out to fight under the banner of Christ. 
It is a prayer that the Christian army may be guarded 
against disunion and strife, so that all its energies may 
be devoted to the warfare with the forces of evil. | 


SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS DAY 
(GALATIANS Iv. I-7) 


St. Paut’s purpose in the epistle to the Galatians 
was to show them that the Christian life was not a life 
of bondage to external regulation, but of freedom. 
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So here he treats freedom as the essential character- 
istic of sonship. This freedom was the purpose of 
God for all His children; only during the minority 
of the race the discipline of external regulations was 
necessary. So he speaks here of : 

I.—The Sonship of Nature-—St. Paul had already 
told them that the law was a schoolmaster to bring 
them to Christ (iii. 24) ; so here he tells them that 
the human race has been under guardians and stewards 
—the “elements ” (literally the alphabet ; cp. Col. ii. 
8, 20; Heb. v. 12) of the world. God has provided 
for the education of the race as a wise father provides 
for the education of his children. 

II.—The Sonship of Grace.—In the deepest sense, 
God has only one (unicus) Son, sharer from eternity 
of His own essence. If we are sons, it is because God 
has “adopted” us. By assuming human nature, the 
Son of God accepted men as His brothers, and so 
made them, in a new sense, sons of God.- The words 
‘sent forth from Himself,” in verses 4 and 6, imply 
the pre-existence in the Divine of that which was thus 
sent forth. Notice the three facts about the mission 
of the Son: (x) The time—at the exact moment that 
God intended. The real greatness of the old Calvinistic 
theology lay in its realisation of the significance of a 
phrase like this, which tells of a Divine purpose that 
can neither be hurried nor turned back. (2) The 
manner—born of a woman. St. Paul is not thinking 
primarily here of the Virgin-birth, but of the fact that 
the Son of God entered on a real human life. It is 
possible that the truth may have been in his mind 
that our Lord had a human mother, but no human 
father. (3) The purpose—He became a sharer in 
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our bondage, that we might become sharers in His 
liberty. He came down to the level of our need 
(Heb. ii. 14). 

IlIl.—The Sonship of Experience—How do we 
know that we are sons of God? First, by faith in 
the message of the Incarnation. And then in the 
actual experience of spiritual realisation. For as 
He sent forth His Son, so now He has sent forth His 
Spirit, and it is this Spirit in our hearts who enables 
us to pray to God as our Father (Rom. vili. 15, 26; 
I Pet. i. 17). The linking together of the Aramaic 
and Greek names for Father beautifully symbolises 
the work of the Holy Spirit in binding together Jew 
and Gentile in the realisation of the one Father (Eph. 
ii. 18). Perhaps St. Paul is thinking of the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer in public worship. He has been telling 
the Galatians that they need not become Jews in 
order to become Christians; now he tells them how 
Jew and Gentile may find their union in one family 
(Eph. iii. 6) through the Spirit. Sonship is only 
complete when the son shares the very spirit of the 
father. So God gives us the status of sons (by adop- 
tion) that we may develop the character of sons, who 
love to call on their Father together. 

IV.—This passage is very important in its bearing 
on the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. The Divine 
Father ‘‘ sends forth” the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
But the Holy Spirit is “the Spirit of His Son ’’—a 
thought that the Church in the West has tried to 
keep by saying that He “ proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son.” And the Holy Spirit comes to restore 
the lost consciousness of sonship to humanity, so that 
the love that flows forth from .he Father in the gift 
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of the Son and the Spirit—the twofold gift of Himself 
—flows back at last to the Father again in the adoration 
of redeemed humanity. 

In the closing verse we have the stages of human 
redemption—first, freedom (‘‘no longer a slave”) ; 
then, after freedom, responsibility (‘‘an heir”). St. 
Paul wants the Galatians to realise that if we give up 
our freedom as sons we lose our inheritance as heirs. 
We must learn to use our freedom, not to give it away ; 
for our freedom is a means to service, the service of the 
son who is called to help in administering his father’s 
property (S. Luke xv. 31; 1 Pet. i. 4). 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 
(RoMANS Iv. 8-14) 


It is necessary, in order to understand this Epistle, to 
remind ourselves of the great controversy that occupied 
all the central period of St. Paul’s ministry. An 
influential party in the Church had been troubling 
St. Paul’s Gentile converts by telling them that to 
become Christians they must first become Jews by 
being circumcised and accepting the Jewish legal 
system. In the Epistle to the Galatians the Apostle 
is in the heart of the conflict, fiercely telling the Galatian 
Christians that if they are circumcised Christ will profit 
them nothing. The Epistle to the Romans is occupied 
with the same problem, but in a calmer and more 
argumentative atmosphere. The question of the whole 
epistle is suggested by the opening words of this passage. 
How does a man attain to the blessedness of forgive- 
ness? Is it by the outward act of circumcision or by 
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the inward act of faith? St. Paul goes back to Abra- 
ham for the answer and shows that Abraham’s father- 
hood is twofold. 

I1.—Abraham as the Father of the Faithful.—Abra- 
ham’s acceptance by God was fourteen years earlier 
than the institution of the rite of circumcision (Gen. 
xv. 6; xvii. 10). He was circumcised not in order 
that he might become “‘ the friend of God,” but because 
he was already “ justified.”” Obviously, therefore, 
circumcision could not be a necessary condition for the 
Divine forgiveness. Every man who by faith accepts 
the Divine grace is doing what Abraham did—entering 
into the great family of which Abraham is a typical 
representative. St. Paul was perhaps the first of the 
great leaders of the Church to recognise clearly how 
the call of the Gentiles was implied from the first 
beginning of Hebrew history ; how the story of Abra- 
ham was a gospel for the Gentile not less than for the 
Jew. 

II.—Abraham as the Father of Circumciston.—Does 
all this mean that circumcision is a useless ceremony ? 
No ; for as righteousness by faith is the ultimate Divine 
purpose, so circumcision expresses the Divine method 
(Rom. iii. 1-12). Abraham is called to be the head 
of a priestly nation (Ex. xix. 6, etc.), entry into which 
is by the rite of circumcision. St. Paul was not pre- 
pared to say to the Jew: “ You need not be circum- 
cised,’’ while he still cherished the hope that the Jewish 
nation might be a missionary nation to the world. 
Gradually that hope faded, and the fall of Jerusalem 
may be said to mark the end of any such possibility. 

But while St. Paul asserts the privilege of the Jew, 
he gives the corresponding warning. It is not the 
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mere outward act of circumcision that makes a man a 
true son of Abraham, there must be the correspondence 
of character (Rom. ii. 28; S. John viii. 39). The 
secret of the failure of Judaism was that it claimed its 
privileges without recognising the corresponding re- 
sponsibility. It retained the ‘‘ outward and visible 
sign,’ but made no effort to keep the “inward and 
spiritual grace.’ And St. Paul does not say, ‘‘ Give 
up the outward and visible sign,” but he does say, 
“Give back to circumcision its sacramental character : 
walk in the steps of the faith of our father, Abraham.” 

III.—The Divine purpose that began with Abraham 
culminated in Jesus Christ. By His circumcision He 
ratified, as with a seal (ver. II), God’s ancient promise 
that the salvation of the world should come through 
the family of Abraham. But by His baptism He 
ratified the earlier and larger truth, that God asks 
nothing but faith from His children. 

The Christian Church has succeeded to the privilege 
of the Jewish people (z Peter ii. 9), as God’s appointed 
agent for the salvation of the world. She holds her 
privileges in trust for the whole human race. The 
spiritual life of which her sacraments are the outward 
and visible expression is hers, not to keep but to spend 
(S. Mark viii. 35). Her call is a call to service. But 
since she is a Catholic Church, her sacraments (unlike 
circumcision) have no limits of race (Eph. il. 14; 
I Cor. xii. 13). She is bound to offer them freely to 
all who by faith have claimed their place among “ the 
elect people of God.’ Circumcision looked back to 
the past, baptism looks forward to the future, to the 
full revelation of the Triune God. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
(ROMANS XII. I-5) 


TuE Epistle to the Romans, like most of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, is divided into two sections—doctrinal exposi- 
tion (i.—xi.) and practical exhortation (xii—xvi.). Into 
these verses St. Paul has crowded a whole programme 
of Christian life. A full comment would occupy many 
pages. 

I.—The Call to Consecration. 

(i.) Its motive— ‘‘ by the mercies of God ’’—links 
on this part of the Epistle with all that has gone before. 

(ii.) Its sevenfold character. It is (1) personal— 
“‘ ye present ’’—no one else can do it for us; (2) sacra- 
mental—‘‘ your bodies,” because the body is the 
‘‘ outward and visible’ instrument of service (Heb. x. 
5). So we receive “‘the body of Christ” (the vital 
efficacy of His personality), and we offer our bodies 
(the vital efficacy of our personalities) to Him. 
(3) Sacrificial, not merely “‘ living,’ as contrasted with 
dead or lifeless offerings, but endowed with new lives 
(Rom. vi. 13). He gives us life that we may give it 
back to Him. (4) Collective—not “‘ living sacrifices ”’ 
(plural), because the individual offering of each be- 
comes part of the collective offering of all—the many 
bodies part of the one body (see ver. 5). (5) Holy, 
because set apart for God. Holiness has to do with 
what we intend to be rather than what weare. (6) Well 
pleasing to God—an offering that He is glad to accept, 
though He “‘ needeth not man’s gifts.” It is wonder- 
ful that God should care for anything that we can 
offer to Him (Ps. i. 12). (7) Rational. The exact 
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meaning of the word (logikos) used here and in x Peter 
li. 2 (“‘of the word’’) is not certain. It is probably 
intended to bring out the contrast between the irrational 
sacrifices of heathenism and the quiet, deliberate self- 
oblation of the Christian life. The word “ service ”’ 
here means ritual service, worship, and reminds us 
that all true worship means rational self-oblation (see 
the Post-Communion prayer). Christian worship is » 
never merely emotional. 

II.—The Realisation of God.—The words here retain 
something of the significance of schema and morphe 
(r Peter i. 14; Phil. ii. 6, 7)—‘‘ Be not shaped after 
the outward fashion (schema) of this order of things, 
but be changed in your inner selves (morphe).’’ New- 
ness of mind is the outcome of consecration. St. Paul 
uses “‘mind”’ often as practically equivalent to 
““ heart ’’—the mind is the self as perceiving, the heart 
is the self as acting. 

The result of newmindedness—" that ye may know 
by experience ’”’ the threefold character of the Will of 
God, that it is good (and therefore we must do it) ; 
acceptable (and therefore we must love it) ; complete 
(and therefore we may be satisfied with it—it meets 
all the needs of our nature). [This verse has been 
expounded in other ways—see commentaries on the 
Epistle.] 

III.—The Realisation of Ourselves.—It is only when 
we know God that we can really know ourselves. The 
result of consecration is not exultation or complaisant 
self-satisfaction, but a sober estimate of ourselves. 
We see ourselves not as isolated beings, but as part 
of an ordered society, with our own special gift of 
faith, and our own special service to render. For the 
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allegory of the body and the members see 1 Cor. xii. ; 
Eph. iii.; Col. i.; cf. S. John xv. Its value lies in 
the fact that it suggests the mutual dependence of the 
community and the individual. The body needs its 
members, and each member needs to be united with 
the body. True Churchmanship does not mean the 
sacrifice of the individual, but his self-realisation as 
part of a larger whole. And true Churchmanship is 
the parent of humility. The danger of thinking too 
much of ourselves is corrected when we realise that 
whatever value our lives have, they have because 
they are linked on to other lives in the common task 
of service. Pride isolates the individual, and so makes 
his life valueless. 

The Epistle opens with diversity brought into unity 
the different ‘‘ bodies” (capacities of service) 
gathered into one offering—that is, the Church as she 
looks up to God in worship; it ends with unity ex- 
pressed in diversity—the different members of the 
one body each performing diverse functions—that is, 
the Church as she looks out on the world of men. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
(ROMANS XII. 6-16) 


In this passage, St. Paul is laying down rules for the 
life of the Christian in the Church. Grammatically, 
the verses are like rough notes jotted down without 
much regard to structure. But the general line of 
thought is clear. They deal with the Christian life 
in three aspects. 
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I.—Christian Service—Each man is to exercise the 
special gift that he has. St. Paul mentions seven 
kinds of gifts (charismata, cp. 1 Cor. xii.). It is the 
business of the prophet to prophecy ; the business of 
the servant (deacon) to serve ; of the teacher to teach ; 
of the exhorter to exhort; of the man who has the 
gift of wealth to give (but unostentatiously) ; of the 
man who has the gift of leadership to lead (but with 
earnestness) ; of the man who has the gift of sympathy 
to sympathise (but in such a way as to cheer, not to 
depress). It is the duty of every man to find out 
what special gift God has given him, and to use it. 
We need not spend our time in regretting that we 
cannot do what someone else can do. It is exactly 
this diversity of gifts that makes us each dependent on 
each other, and constitutes the Church a living body. 
_ Probably the words, “‘ according to the proportion of 
faith,’ are meant to apply to all these forms of service. 

II.—Christian Character —Let your love be genuine 
(xr Pet. i. 22). But genuine love means, first, love 
for all that is good and hatred of all that is evil. It is 
because God is love that He hates sin. Then genuine 
love means practical brotherliness (1 John iii. 17). 
But real brotherliness is the exact opposite to the 
spirit of self-exaltation (Phil. ii. 4). Competition 
within the Christian society is not to be for the highest 
places, but for the humblest (S. Luke xiv. 10). Self- 
seeking and pride are fatal to all true brotherhood. 

Then follows a sevenfold picture of the Christian 
character. It is zealous—not slothful (the word 
translated ‘“‘ business’ here is the same word that is 
translated ‘‘ diligence’ in ver. 8); fervent, not luke- 
warm (Rev. iii. 15) ; serving God, not selfish ; joyful, 
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not depressed; patient, not resentful; earnest 
(‘labouring constantly ’’), not slack; generous, not 
niggardly. Compare with this St. Paul’s description of 
love in 1 Cor. xiii. 

III.—The Christian in relation to others. —Four notes 
of the Christian character in action. (1) Forgiveness. 
We have here an echo of the words of our Lord (Matt. 
v. 44), which must have been familiar to St. Paul. 
(2) Sympathy, that is, the capacity of entering into 
other people’s feelings, and so sharing their joys and 
sorrows. This belongs to St. Paul’s idea of the Church 
(1 Cor. xii. 26). (3) Harmony. True sympathy grows 
out of thought as well as emotion. The Church has 
a common mind, which is the mind of Christ (z Cor. ii. 
16). (4) Humility. ‘‘ Condescend”’ is a bad transla- 
tion of the original word, which means, literally, ‘‘ be 
carried along with,” that is, identify yourself with, 
lowly things (or people, it is not certain which). For 
the explanation of what this means see Phil. ii. 5-7. 
St. Paul adds, “‘ Be not self-opinionated.”’ 

The other three characteristics of Christianity 
activity, making up a group of seven, are given in the 
verses that follow. The Christian must be gracious 
(unrevengeful), ver. 17; industrious (though the 
meaning here is uncertain), ver. 18 ; peaceable, ver. 18. 

It would be rash to claim that this grouping into 
ministerial, personal and social characteristics was 
actually in the mind of the writer, but it does corre- 
spond with the general structure of the passage. The 
general idea that runs through the whole is that the 
peace of the Christian society can only be maintained 
by the cultivation of the spirit of humility that has 
its outcome in the desire to serve. It is the same 
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lesson that our Lord taught His disciples in St. John 
xiii. ; see also Pet. v. 5. It is pride that “ seeketh 
her own, is easily provoked,” is unwilling to forgive. 
And the power that conquers pride is love. The man 
who loves is always humble. The humility of Jesus 
Christ was the expression of His perfect love. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
(ROMANS XII. 16-21) 


VERSES 17 and 18 give us the threefold catholic duty 
of the Christian life. Outside are revenge, moral 
slackness and strife; but the Church presents before 
all men the life of forgiveness, moral effort and peace. 
Taking forethought for good (“ provide things honest ”’) 
is the opposite of letting our lives drift with no definite 
aim. 

The closing verses of this chapter deal with the 
behaviour of Christians towards the hostile world. 
The Apostle’s instructions may be summed up in three 
words—bear, trust, and serve. 

I.—Bear.—How are the Christians to meet the 
challenge of the world? Not by controversy, but by 
conduct. They are to “live peaceably with all men”’ 
(cp. xiv. 10, 2 Tim. ii. 22). “If it be possible’ does 
not mean that a man cannot always help quarrelling. 
It is explained by what follows. As it takes two to 
make a quarrel, so it takes two to keep the peace. 
It is not possible to live at peace with a man who is 
determined to quarrel; only let us make sure that 
the cause of offence does not come from our side 
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(Matt. x. 13). We must be “ in love and charity with 
our neighbours,’ even if they decline to be at peace 
with us. A man who comes out of the world into the 
Christian society ought to feel that he is coming out 
of the atmosphere of strife into the atmosphere of 
peace. Does he always feel it ? 

II.—Tyvust.—The man who trusts God has no need 
to avenge himself (1 Pet. iv. 19). He can “ give place 
unto wrath,” that is, stand on one side and let God 
act. There is no doubt that ‘‘ wrath’ here means 
the wrath of God. But does this mean that we are 
to hand our enemies over to the wrath of God (Luke ix. 
54)? No, for the wrath of God is only the other side 
of the love of God. When the current of a river is 
obstructed, it grows “‘ angry’ with foam and waves ; 
so when the inflow of Divine love is obstructed, it 
becomes “‘ angry,” till the barrier is swept away, and 
it can flow unhindered into human hearts. The 
quotation comes from Deut. xxxli. 35, in a slightly 
altered form. It had probably passed into a proverb 
(Heb. x. 30). In Eph. iv. 27, anger is spoken of as 
“giving place to the devil,” so here forgiveness is 
spoken of as “ giving place”’ to God. I can leave 
the man who has injured me for God to deal with; 
but perhaps there is something even nobler that I can 
do. Like Jesus Christ (Luke xxiii. 34), or like St. 
Stephen (Acts vil. 60), we can ‘‘ pray for those that 
despitefully use us and persecute us” (Matt. v. 44). 

III.—Serve-—Ver. 20 is taken from Prov. xxv. 
2I, 22. We must repay injury with kindness. The 
kindness of the early Christians to their heathen 
neighbours in time of sickness and need had much to 
do with the spread of the Gospel. Men will learn to 
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believe in the love of God when they see that love 
reflected in the lives of His people (Matt. v. 16, x Pet. 
ili. 12). The ‘coals of fire’? here do not mean, as 
Chrysostom thought, Divine judgment (as in Ps. xviii. 
12, etc.), but the remorse that is awakened by kindness 
from those we have injured. Perhaps this is really 
what Ps. cxl. 10 means. It is the Divine love that is 
the Divine judgment (Zech. xii. 10); the realisation 
of sin that constitutes its punishment. 

IV.—The chapter closes with a general principle of 
conduct. We must not be content merely to resist 
evil. Christian goodness is a positive thing, an aggres- 
sive activity of the soul. A heart swept and garnished, 
but empty, will only in the end be overcome (Matt. xii. 
44). The words have no doubt a special application 
to what immediately precedes. There is no better 
way to conquer feelings of antagonism towards anyone 
than to try to do him a service ; there is no better way 
of learning to love our enemies than to pray for them. 
In the long run, good is stronger than evil, love than 
hatred. It is the Cross that conquers in the end. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
(ROMANS XIII. I-6) 


From the social responsibilities of the Christian life, 
St. Paul passes here to the responsibilities of the 
Christian as a citizen. His treatment of the subject 
is in exact harmony with that of our Lord (Matt. xxii. 
21). Cp. 1 Pet. ii. 13-15. From the first, the rela- 
tion of the Christian to the State was a difficult one. 
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The enemies of Christianity were quick to accuse 
Christians of disloyalty (S. Luke xxiii. 2, Acts xvii. 7), 
or even of anarchy. It was important that the Chris- 
tians should not, by their action, give any colour to 
such charges (I Pet. ii. 12). When the Empire had 
declared war against Christianity, resistance became 
necessary. The book of Revelation shows us this 
stage. But this was abnormal and disastrous. 

What is St. Paul’s idea of secular authority ? We 
can bring it out best by a paraphrase of these verses : 

‘* Live in submission to the authorities set over you ; 
for as all authority comes ultimately from God, the 
existing organs of government exercise their authority 
as representing the Divine government. So that 
resistance to government means resistance to God’s 
ordinance, and God’s punishment will fall on those 
who so resist. For government exists, not to intimi- 
date people who are acting rightly, but those who are 
doing wrong. If you do not want to be in fear of the 
government, act rightly, and you will secure its 
approval. For if you act thus, the government is a 
servant of God to promote right living. But if you 
do wrong, be afraid, for the power of government is 
a very real thing ; it is a servant of God to execute the 
sentence of Divine wrath on evil-livers. But the 
reason for submission is not only fear of God’s wrath ; 
our own conscience tells us that it is right to do so. 
The very fact that we pay taxes shows that we regard 
the authorities of the State as having a religious sanc- 
tion—as being ministers (Jeitourgoi, used generally of 
religious service; Heb. viii. 2, Phil. ii. 25) of God 
constantly occupied with this task of promoting good 
and suppressing evil.” 
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Does St. Paul mean, as some of the leaders of the 
Church taught in the seventeenth century, that under 
no circumstances is a Christian justified in resisting 
secular authority? It is very doubtful whether 
appeals to violence have really promoted human well- 
being. Our Lord’s words (Matt. xxvi. 52) have been 
fulfilled in history over and over again. But is not 
even pussive disobedience forbidden here? St. Paul. 
certainly implies that only the strongest moral grounds 
could justify what is practically a repudiation of 
existing authority. A government that acts directly 
against the moral law of God forfeits its right to 
obedience. Two things are certainly implied in this 
passage :—(1) That as the authority is ordained of 
God it must constantly be reminded of its responsi- 
bility to God. Is not this really what an Established 
Church exists todo? (2) That a Christian man may, 
and indeed must, use every legitimate means to secure 
that the government shall be true to the Divine ideal. 

Translated into the language of modern life, St. 
Paul teaches us two things : 

I.—The duty that a Christian man owes to the 
State is part of his duty to God. A bad citizen cannot 
be a good Christian (x John iv. 20). The man who 
grumbles at his taxes (the contribution that he is 
asked to make for the common welfare); who does 
not trouble to exercise his vote; who does not take 
any interest in political questions—and excuses him- 
self on the ground that his “ citizenship is in Heaven ”’ 
—will have to answer to God for a neglected duty. 

II.—In a democratic State, where every elector 
helps in some measure to govern as well as to be 
governed, we must remember that whatever authority 
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we exercise must be used not for selfish ends, still less 
for supporting bad things, but to encourage all that 
is good. Every man who is acting rightly and living 
honourably ought to be able to feel that the whole 
body of Christian citizens approves his conduct and 
honours him. In a rightly-ordered State, honourable 
life ought to count for more than wealth or social rank 
in its claim for respect. Secular authority reflects the 
Divine justice just in proportion as it is impartial in 
the condemnation of wrong and in its recognition of 
righteousness. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
(COLOSSIANS III. 12-18) 


TuIs is one of the great passages in which St. Paul 
deals with the equipment of the Christian life. It 
falls into two sections, the first concerned with the 
character of the Christian, and the other with the 
threefold unity of the Christian Society. 

I.—The Christian’s Clothing —In Ephesians vi. St. 
Paul tells us of the armour of the Christian warfare, so 
here he tells us of the garments of the Christian home 
life. Notice the three titles transferred to the Christian 
Church from the Jewish people—elect (1 Pet. i, 1; ii, 9), 
holy (x Pet. ii. 9), beloved (Rom. ix. 25)—the Father 
elects ; the Son loves; the Holy Spirit sanctifies. 

The inner garment of the Christian life is of five 
colours—pity, kindness (wider than pity), humility, 
meekness (that judges others generously), long-suffer- 
ing (that does not get angry). But what does all this 
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mean in practice? It means forbearing and forgiving, 
if anyone has a complaint against any. It means con- 
duct as well as character. ‘‘ Even as the Lord forgave 
you,” seems to refer to the parable in Matt. xviii. The 
outer garment, or perhaps the girdle, that holds to- 
gether all the rest, is love. It is “‘ the bond of perfec- 
tion,” without which the other virtues of the Christian 
life remain for ever incomplete. (C. 1 Cor. xiii. for 
a fuller exposition of this thought.) 

Il.—The Threefold Unity of the Christian Society. — 
(1). The unity of a common peace. As members of 
one body, we are called into the peace of Christ (St. 
John xiv. 27). [A better supported reading than “the 
peace of God” A.V.]. But how can we guard this 
peace? By letting it act as umpire in our hearts (for 
the same Greek word see 1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iii. 14). 
In all our relations with each other, as members of the 
same body, the peace of Christ must be the deciding 
factor. The body is in health while all its members 
are acting in harmony. Disorder is the prelude to 
disease. So the Body of Christ must be at unity with 
itself. 

(2) The unity of acommon worship. The two parts 
of public worship are instruction and praise. If we 
are to give we must first receive; so St. Paul’s first 
desire is that the word of Christ (the whole body of 
Christian truth) may dwell in them, bringing the two- 
fold blessing of riches and wisdom of all kinds. But 
we receive that we may give. So we are to “ teach and 
admonish ”’ each other (cp. Ch. i. 18). It is of interest 
to notice that St. Paul should picture this teaching 
as given rather in song than in sermon. Psalms 
and hymns formed a large part of Christian worship, 
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and at a later time creed-hymns such as the Te Deum 
and the Quincunque Vult became the medium of in- 
struction and warning. But Christian worship does 
not end with instruction. We are to “sing in our 
hearts to God.” [This is probably the right reading.] 
There are two things to notice here. The ultimate 
object of our worship is the Divine Father—and the 
true centre of worship is ‘‘ in our hearts,” (Eph. v. 19). 
Music is ‘‘ the outward and audible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace”; if the inward grace is not 
there, the finest music is inaudible to God... For what 
He hears is the song of our hearts. 

(3) The unity of a common obedience. From wor- 
ship, we pass to work—to life’s common things—to 
the one standard of conduct that is the secret of 
Christian unity—“in the name of the Lord Jesus ”— 
that is, in accordance with what we know of His 
character and mind. And so we turn our common 
life into a Eucharist—a giving of thanks through Him 
to God the Father. Here is a great twofold test for 
all life—can we bring our words and deeds to Christ 
for Him to bless? Can we offer them as our daily 
Eucharist to our Father in Heaven ? 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
(i JOHN Ir. 1-8) 


THE Epistle deals with the relation of status to conduct. 
So it tells of : 

I.—The Christian Inheritance—We are sons of God 
(1) by grace. God has bestowed his love upon us in 
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order that we may be His sons—“ and such we are” 
(R.V.)—(2) by likeness. In Hebrew use, sonship 
always implies likeness. A man is “ the son of” that 
which he resembles. The ultimate test of our sonship 
is that we are like our Father (Matt. v. 45). But we 
can be like God only by knowing Him, for we cannot 
imitate the unknown. When we know Him fully, we 
shall be fully like Him (2 Cor. iii. 18). The full glory 
of that sonship is still hidden (x Cor. xiii. 12); the 
manifestation of the sons of God is the great consum- 
mation for which creation is waiting. 

Il.—The Christian Responsibihty.—“ Every man who 
has this hope set on God, purifieth himself.”” We 
cannot be almighty as God is almighty, or omniscient 
as God is omniscient. But purity is the one attribute 
of God that we may ask to share. St. John returns 
constantly to the thought that no true fellowship is 
possible between God and man without this constant 
effort after purity of life. So here he tells us that (1) 
we must, because sin is lawlessness—an outrage on the 
Divine order. Sin is disloyalty, and there can be no 
fellowship between a king and disloyal subjects. Sin 
injures the sinner, and often other people as well, but 
the real sinfulness of sin is that it is a refusal to recognise 
the Divine law of the universe, which is love. (2) We 
can, because ‘‘ He was manifested to take away our 
sins’ (St. John i. 29). The purpose of the atonement 
was not to save us from punishment, but to make us 
like God. A sinless human life was offered to make all 
human lives sinless. (3) We shall because “ He was 
manifested that He might destroy the works of the 
devil.”” The contest between good and evil, light and 
darkness, is not eternal. Evil must perish in the end, 
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and perish for ever. And the life that identifies itself 
with evil must share the fate of evil (Matt. xxv.). 
“‘ Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father.” 

IlIl.—The Christian Hope.—‘ He that abideth in 
Him sinneth not.” There is one place where sin cannot 
touch us—it is the bosom of God. If we always abode 
in that safe shelter, we should live even now a sinless 
life. All sin is an evidence that we have not fully seen 
or known God. Therein lies our hope. The way of 
deliverance from sin is in fuller knowledge of God, as 
revealed in Jesus Christ (St. John i. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 16). 
For to know God is to love Him, and to love God is to 
desire to be like Him. ‘The end of man is the imita- 
tion of God,” is a saying attributed to Pythagoras. 

So we reach the ultimate alternative. ‘‘ Let no man 
deceive you.” There can be no compromise between 
purity and sin. The righteous life is the life by which 
a man identifies himself with God ; the sinful life is the 
life by which he identifies himself with the devil. 
Between these two, a man must choose, and by that 
choice he defines his own destiny. It is this thought 
of personal responsibility that St. John is pressing on 
his readers. Many false teachers were beginning to 
confuse the issues between good and evil; sometimes 
even teaching that evil was as eternal as good. Against 
this false teaching St. John sets the plain truth—God 
has loved you and made you His children, therefore 
you are bound to become like Him. 


SEPTUAGESIMA 
(I CORINTHIANS IX. 24-27) 


THESE verses give us a startling insight into the per- 
sonal life of the great Apostle. While he is carrying 
the Gospel to the world, he knows that his own salva- 
tion requires strenuous and constant effort. The 
last word takes us back to Chap. iii. 13. The metal 
that cannot stand the test is thrown away (Heb. vi. 8). 
One great purpose of Lent is to remind us that the 
danger of spiritual indolence is very real. (See Brown- 
ing, “‘ The Statue and the Bust,” on “ the unlit lamp 
and the ungirt loin.”’ 

Corinth was celebrated for the Isthmian games, held 
once every two years, at which athletes from all parts 
of the Greek world contended for the crown, originally 
of parsley, afterward of pine-leaves, as the crown at 
the Olympic Games was of wild olive. The victor 
was welcomed back to his own city with great honour. 
(See 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8, where the race and the fight both 
appear again.) 

St. Paul draws lessons from : 

I.—The Runner (Heb. xii. 1).—He tells us how 
many start on the race, but only one wins the crown. 
(For a similar thought see Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Rugby 
Chapel.””) What is the secret of failure? Why does 
one man reach the goal, while others drop out of the 
race? St. Paul gives us two answers. First, there is 
the strict training. ‘‘ He who strives in the games 
practices self-control in every direction.’”’ The athletes 
who took part in the Greek games had to take an oath 
to undergo strict training for ten months. There are 
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many forms of indulgence that are not wrong in them- 
selves, but of which the Christian athlete must beware, 
lest they weaken his moral effectiveness. The purpose 
of life is not self-indulgence, but self-discipline (r Tim. 
il. 3, 4). 

And this self-discipline must be “ all-round ’’—“ in 
all things.’’ Most people practice self-discipline in 
some directions, but how often we have little self-in- 
dulgences that we excuse to ourselves! And when we 
fall behind in the race, we wonder why we have failed. 

Secondly, there is definiteness of aim. We must not 
run “ uncertainly,”’ that is, as men who have no clear 
goal in sight (Phil. iii. 13). Many lives fail because 
they have not a definite purpose on which all the 
activities of life can concentrate. So the double- 
minded man is unstable in all his goings (James i. 8). 
The runner who looks about him as he runs will always 
be passed by the runner who keeps his eyes steadily 
fixed on the goal (Heb. xii. 2). 

IIl.—The Boxer.—St. Paul does not waste his strength 
in fighting shadows—hitting out at empty air. There 
is an antagonist that a man must fight, his own brute- 
nature. Yet Christian asceticism differs from the 
ascetism of other religions in that it does not regard the 
animal nature as evil in itself. We are not called to 
destroy our own bodies. But St. Paul found that he 
had to keep his own body sternly in subjection. He 
“buffeted it ’’ (literally, “‘ gave it a black eye”’), and 
led it about in slavery. Like an. experienced boxer, 
he knew that he must not give his antagonist time to 
recover. The picture of St. Paul fighting to retain 
the control over his own physical nature ought to 
make every Christian examine himself. How much 
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of our fighting is really “‘ beating the air,’ because we 
do not challenge the real antagonist who lies in wait 
to bring us into bondage! How much real effort it 
needs to break the power of any habit that has once 
gained the mastery over us! 

IlI.—The Herald.—It is difficult to say whether, in 
using the word “ preach ”’ (literally, ‘‘ act as a herald ”’), 
St. Paul was thinking of the herald at the Greek games, 
who summoned the competitors and announced the 
winners. The words are a solemn warning against 
self-confidence. The Christian Church knows of many 
sad examples of men who have preached to others, 
and in the end made shipwreck of their own lives. 
“ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall”’ (x Cor. x. 12). Cp. 2 Tim. ii. 1. 15. The only 
security lies in constant watchfulness and prayer 
(Mark xiv. 38). 


SEXAGESIMA 
(2 CORINTHIANS IX. I9-31) 


In view of the nearness of Lent, the Epistle shows us 
what a man may be called to suffer in the service of 
Christ. One of the things that St. Paul found hardest 
to bear in his missionary work was that, wherever he 
went, he was followed by a body of Judaising teachers 
who shrank from no scandalous charge in their effort 
to discredit the character of the Apostle. They charged 
him with corrupting the gospel (Gal. i. 7); with mer- 
cenary motives; with hypocrisy; with disloyalty to 
his own nation. For an impulsive and warm-hearted 
man such charges were hard to endure; they were 
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doubly hard when his own converts began to distrust 
their teacher, and listen to the voice of slander. It is 
terrible to think that men should have lent themselves 
to the work of the devil; but slanderers still “sow 
tares among the wheat” in the Church of Christ. It 
is not for nothing that we are so often warned against 
the sin of malice (Eph. iv. 31; and Peter ii. 1, etc.). 
It is so easy to pass on unkind gossip about men who 
are far better than we are; to “hint a fault and 
hesitate dislike.”” Edna Lyall’s “‘ Autobiography of a 
Slander” is a book that everyone is the better for 
reading. 

In this passage, St. Paul is deliberately going down 
to the level of his accusers. He is “‘ answering a fool 
according to his folly.” Was he right ? We have no 
right to judge him, but at least we are grateful for the 
vivid picture wrung from the indignant Apostle of his 
sufferings in the cause of the gospel. 

I.—He begins with angry irony. “ You are so 
wise that you let yourselves be enslaved, plundered, 
ensnared, overborne, assaulted. You pretend to think 
that I was a mere weakling (Ch. x. 10). Very well! 
I take the dishonourable position that you give me. 
I will stand like a defendant in the dock, I who am 
your father in Christ. Since you like fools, I will speak 
as a fool!” Harsh words, but were they more harsh 
than the occasion required? Something more than 
St. Paul’s personal reputation was at stake. The 
object of his enemies was to discredit his gospel by 
discrediting the preacher (Gal. vi. 12, 14). 

& Il—The Ministry of Suffering—The outline of St. 
Paul’s missionary work in the book of Acts leaves 
much untold. As in a modern missionary report, we 
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hear of the progress of the work, not of the sufferings 
of the workers. But here we see something of the 
cost of it all—floggings, shipwrecks, perils on every 
side, toils and privations. And all this borne by a 
man who had been nurtured in comfort, respected, 
and admired (Gal. i. 14; Phil. iii. 5). For St. Paul’s 
feeling about it all see Phil. iii. 7-9. This is St. Paul’s 
answer to the charge that he was “‘ making a good 
thing” out of his missionary work. What other 
motive than the love of Christ (2 Cor. v. 14) could give 
a man strength to endure all this, and to endure it 
gladly (Rom. v. 3) ? 

Il1.—The Ministry of Sympathy.— Besides all else, 
I am assailed (the word is generally used of hostile 
attack) every day by anxious care for all the Churches. 
If one of my converts is weak, I share his weakness ; 
if one of them is entrapped (into sin), I burn with 
anger.” Every true pastor knows something of St. 
Paul’s feeling—the feeling that helps us to understand 
ditaly how Jesus Christ could bear the sins of the 
world. Without this power of sympathy, no one can 
be a true pastor at all. St. Paul seems to imply that 
this vicarious suffering for the weakness and falls of 
others—the converts whom he loved—was harder to 
bear than the privations and hardships that came from 
without. 

IV.—The Boastfulness of Humilty.—Hard pressed 
as St. Paul was, he deliberately refrains from parading 
his virtues or the success of his missionary efforts. 
Even where he does this (x Cor. xv. 10) he adds, “‘ yet 
not I, but the grace of God that was with me.” The 
picture that he presents is of a man battered by the 
strokes of fate, scarred with wounds, depressed with 
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anxieties. These are “the things pertaining to his 
weakness.” He is proud, not of what he has done, but 
of what he has suffered. 
His glory is in the cross (Gal. vi. 14). 
“‘ Apart from Thee all gain is loss, 
All labour vainly done ; 


The solemn shadow of Thy cross 
Is better than the sun.” 


QUINQUAGESIMA 
(I CORINTHIANS XIII. I-13) 


THE rhythm of this chapter gives it the character of a 
hymn in praise of love. The ordinary Greek word for 
love was “‘ soiled by all ignoble use,’’ and the Christian 
writers brought into current use the word “ agape”’ 
to express that deep and pure impulse that belonged 
to the Christian ideal of life. Agape is not a mere 
emotion, it is a deliberate attitude. It is not possible 
to feel the emotion of affection towards everyone, but 
it is possible to regulate our conduct by the principle 
of love. In this chapter St. Paul considers love in 
three aspects. 

I.—Its Supremacy.—He has just been speaking of 
various spiritual gifts: here he takes four—the gift 
of tongues—even if they are the language of angels ; 
the gift of spiritual understanding (prophecy)—even 
if it probes all mysteries and attains all knowledge ; 
the gift of faith—even if it can move mountains (Matt. 
xvii. 20) ; the gift of self-denial—even if it gives all it 
has and all it is (there is some doubt about the reading, 
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for “to be burned”’ some authorities read “ for self- 
glorification’) ; all these without love sound nothing, 
are nothing, gain nothing. Why? Because only love 
can teach a man how to use rightly the special gifts 
that are given him for the common good (r Cor. xii. 17). 

II.—Its Characteristics—These are arranged in a 
definite order. First, the passive and active sides of 
love—it endures patiently; it acts kindly. Then 
follow seven negative characteristics—what love is 
not—it is not envious, ostentatious, arrogant, dis- 
courteous, self-seeking, passionate, revengeful (does 
not keep account of evil done to it). The joy of love 
is not in evil, but always in what is true (cp. 2 Thess. 
x1. 10). Then follow four positive marks of love—the 
universality of its power to hold (exactly what this 
means is not quite clear; the idea of the word seems 
to be that love does not let evil things get in or good 
things leak out)—the opposite of the indolent temper ; 
the universality of its trust—the opposite of the sus- 
picious and distrustful temper—it thinks the best ; 
the universality of its hope—the opposite of the 
despondent temper ; the universality of its endurance 
—the opposite of the cowardly temper. 

IlI.—Its Permanence.—‘‘ Love never, never (the 
Greek word is very emphatic) falls out ’”’ (of existence). 
We have already seen that prophecies, tongues and 
knowledge are valueless without love, now we see that 
these belong to the imperfect stage of human progress 
through which we are passing. There will be no need 
of prophecy when the whole truth is manifest ; no need 
of knowledge (special insight) when we all see things as 
they are; no need of tongues when we speak the 
language of heaven. 
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Two illustrations: (1) The transition from child- 
hood to manhood—childish talk, childish ideas, childish 
reasonings—we leave them behind as we grow up.. 
But childish love is the one thing we keep (1 Cor. xiv. 
20). When we grow quarrelsome and self-seeking we 
must be converted and become as little children again 
(Matt. xviii. 3). 

(2) The imperfect image in a looking-glass. “ At 
present we are looking through a mirror (or it may 
mean through a window glazed with partially opaque 
glass) like men perplexed with a riddle that they cannot 
solve.” We see everything dim and distorted, not 
clear and distinct. ‘‘ But then, face to face’’ (Num. 
xii. 8). ‘“‘ At present our knowledge is partial.’’ But 
then we shall know God as perfectly as God has 
always known us (not ‘I am known,” but “I was 
known ’’). 

IV.—The Final Conclusion.—‘‘ You see therefore ”’ 
(the logical force of “‘now”’ here) there remains per- 
manently a threefold grace (not three separate graces 
abiding independently)—a Christian ideal compounded 
of three elements—but in this ideal love is supreme. 
Why? Because it is the element in human life that is 
most directly divine. Faith and hope belong to 
humanity ; we cannot speak of God as hoping or 
believing. But ‘God is love, and he who dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God.” 

It is significant that just before the beginning of 
Lent we are reminded that self-denial is valueless unless 
the motive of love is behind it. The true purpose of 
self-discipline is ‘‘ that he may please him who hath 
chosen him to be a soldier” (2 Tim. ii. 4). 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 
(2 Cor. VI. I-10) 


ST. PAUL has just been telling the Corinthian Christians 
that he is an ambassador of the gospel of reconciliation. 
Now he goes on to say that it is not enough to accept 
the divine forgiveness, there must be the response of 
human effort, or God’s grace may be in vain (Isaiah 
xlix. 4 was probably in the mind of the Apostle as he 
quotes from the same chapter just below). What God 
gives to men is a day of opportunity; it is for us to 
seize and use it, before it passesaway. But St. Paul’s 
opponents at Corinth were challenging his right to 
preach any gospel at all. He therefore turns to vindi- 
cate again his claim to the right to minister to them. 
The claim he sets forth is twofold. 

I.—Negative—We have tried (this is implied in the 
Greek word for “‘ not” here) not to cause offence in 
anything, so as to bring no discredit on our ministry. 
How eagerly St. Paul’s enemies would have wel- 
comed any blemish in his conduct that they could 
have used to discredit his teaching. Here he practi- 
cally challenges them to produce any such offence 
if they could. 

II.—Positive—We have tried to commend ourselves 
(literally, to put ourselves alongside of you) as the 
ministers of God ought to do: 

(1) By bearing Apostolic Sufferings—‘ Much endur- 
ance ”’ is followed by nine special forms in which that 
endurance had been shown—in hindrances that block 
the way, in forces that withstand, in circumstances 
that press on us, in stripes, in imprisonments, in riots, 
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in labours, in sleeplessness, in fastings—all these St. 
Paul had endured. 

(2) By showing A postolic Character.—St. Paul enumer- 
ates eight characteristics of this apostolic character— 
sincerity, knowledge (spiritual insight), patience, kind- 
ness, the Holy Ghost, love that is free from hypocrisy, 
teaching that is true, the power of God. The last three 
probably depend on the fifth—love, truth and poms 
as the threefold gift of the Holy Spirit. 

(3) By using Apostolic Weapons.—‘ By means of 
(here the preposition changes) the armour of righteous- 
ness” (Eph. vi. 11). Probably St. Paul does not 
mean his own integrity of character, but rather the 
divine righteousness that folds him round like the 
breastplate of the warrior, guarding him from attack 
from either side. It was the righteousness of Christ 
on which he relied as his safeguard and strength 
(Romans i. 16-17). ‘‘ By means of honour and dis- 
honour, friendly and hostile verdicts.” For the way 
in which “dishonour”’ furthered the cause of the 
gospel see Phil. i. 13-18, Gal. iv. 13. 

(4) By being other than the World beheved.—St. Paul 
takes the verdict of the world, and appeals to the 
Corinthian Christians to recognise how every item in it 
is the opposite to the truth. The world said that 
the Christian teachers were deceivers, unrecognised 
(insignificant people), with death staring them in the 
face, men whom God was chastising, sorrowful, poor, 
without a thing that they could call their own. In 
contrast with this picture, St. Paul appeals to the 
experience of his readers. Were we such people as 
this ? No, we were true men, men whom you recog- 
nised clearly (as worthy of respect), look! we are 
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alive, we are not being killed, as men for whom God 
does not care (Ps. cxviii. 18), we are always rejoicing 
(Phil. iv. 7), we are bringing riches to men (Eph. ii. 7), 
we are owners of the whole world (1 Cor. iii. 21). St. 
Paul’s life was like a house, mean and shabby outside, 
but full within of all rich and beautiful things. The 
Corinthians had seen the inside, and so he can remind 
them how absurdly untrue was the picture that was 
being drawn of himself and his fellow-workers. Our 
Lord spoke of the Pharisees as whited sepulchres, fair 
without, but foul within (Matt. xxiii. 27). The Christian 
man carries his riches, not on his back, but in his heart. 
As you know him better, you see more deeply into the 
inner wealth of his true self (1 Peter iii. 4). That is 
what ought to be; if it is not so there is something 
wrong with our Christianity. The light that shines 
before men (Matt. v. 16) must shine from within out- 
ward. All this is a challenge to every Christian man to 
self-examination. St. Paul could vindicate his char- 
acter by pointing to facts known to his readers—his 
work, and life and character. He could say, “I have 
the right to preach to you because I lived what I 
preached.” It is a noble apologia. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
(rt THEss. Iv. 1-8) 


St. Paut is dealing here with the subject of chastity. 

But he begins by laying down the general principle that 

the ordinary every-day life of a Christian man must 

be marked by an ever-growing effort to please God. 
D 
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He beseeches them (as a brother) and exhorts them 
(as an authoritative teacher, speaking in the name of 
the Lord Jesus) that they should remember the moral 
principles that He had laid down for them. 

I.—The Christian Walk.—In the Bible, the word 
“walk ”’ is used for the life that a man must live before 
othermen. Soin the Catechism we promise to “ keep ”’ 
God’s will and commandments (in our inner life), and 
“walk in’ them (in our outer ufe). Notice these 
seven characteristics of the Christian ‘ walk ’— 
worthily (Eph. iv. 1), circumspectly (Eph. v. 15), 
honestly (1 Thess. iv. 12), by faith (2 Cor. v. 7), in new- 
ness of life (Rom. vi. 4), in the light (1 John i. 7), in 
the truth (3 John iv.). 

Perhaps St. Paul was thinking of Enoch, who 
“‘ walked with God’ (Gen. v. 24) and “‘ had this testi- 
mony, that he pleased God ”’ (Heb. xi. 5), cp. Col. i. Io. 

But. walking means progress. You must “ increase 
increasingly ’’; the desire to please God must become 
more and more the supreme purpose of your lives. 
St. Paul was never content that his converts should 
stand still, for he knew that, unless their spiritual 
life was expanding and growing, it would shrink and 
become feeble. 

II.—Special Application Impurity had eaten like 
a canker into the heart of the heathen world of St. 
Paul’s time. Even now, in modern England, after 
more than a thousand years of Christianity, it remains 
one of the greatest enemies that the Church has to 
fight. But in those days, purity of life seemed an 
impossible ideal to most men. Yet in the midst of 
this world St. Paul places the ideal of a holy and honour- 
able married life. It is almost certain that ‘ vessel ’’ 
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here means wife (cp. 1 Peter iii. 7). The word “ possess” 
here means to acquire. So what St. Paul means is that 
a man should look forward to marriage as a holy 
(Eph. v. 25) and honourable (Heb. xiii. 4) estate 
(x Cor. vii. 2), “‘ not to be enterprised or taken in hand 
unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly.” One of the 
strongest inducements to a young man to avoid sins of 
impurity is that he may bring to married life the same 
purity of mind and of life that he expects of the wife 
of whom he dreams. 

But if a man’s home life is to be kept holy and 
honourable, he must show the same respect for the 
home life of others. He must not overstep the bound- 
aries of the moral law and wrong his brother in this 
matter (not “in any matter,” asin A.V.) He may be 
tempted to say, “As long as I am not found out 
what does it matter?’ but St. Paul’s answer is to 
remind the Thessalonians of what he has told them 
with such earnest insistence, that God does not over- 
look sin. The man of impure life may escape the 
vengeance of those he has wronged ; he cannot escape 
the deterioration of character, the loss of holiness and 
honour that such sin brings with it. No other sin 
leads so directly to the degradation of all the higher 
faculties of our nature. 

It seems strange to say that ‘“‘ God hath not called 
us to uncleanness,’ but we must remember that 
immorality was actually encouraged in connection with 
many forms of heathen worship, as it is still in India 
and elsewhere. It is because Christianity starts with 
the assertion of the absolute holiness of God that it 
gives men the strength to strive after holiness. “ Ye 
shall be holy, for I am holy.” So contempt for the 
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obligation of the moral law is not contempt for man 
but for God. To say that a man can’t be expected 
to keep his own life pure, that there is no great harm 
in a young man “‘ sowing his wild oats,” is to ignore 
the fact that God has given us His Holy Spirit to 
strengthen us in our fight against sin (x Cor. vi. 15, 19). 
To deny the possibility of purity of life is therefore to 
sin against the Holy Spirit—to commit the sin that, 
while it is persisted in, “‘ hath no forgiveness’ (Mark 
iii. 29). The thing that St. Paul wishes to emphasize 
is that the Christian man must make no terms with the 
view that excuses sinful self-indulgence. The very first 
lesson that these converts in the immoral atmosphere 
of an eastern seaport had to learn was that they must 
have done with all the uncleanness around them— 
they must not even allow their minds to think of the 
shameless deeds of that corrupt society (Eph. v. 12). 
Like them, we, too, need the prayer, “‘ Cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts, by the inspiration of Thy Holy 
Spirit.” 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 
(EPHESIANS V. I-14) 


At the end of the previous chapter St. Paul is laying 
down the duty of forgiveness, and this leads him on 
to the general principle of all Christian ethics—‘‘ become 
therefore imitators of God, as beloved children.” To 
the heathen world such a command would have seemed 
very difficult—for it thought of the gods either as 
unknown powers or beings whose moral character was 
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below that of their noblest worshippers. It was only 
when there had been lived here on earth a human life 
which was also a Divine life that it was possible for 
men to imitate God—for to imitate God means to be 
like Jesus Christ (Phil. 1.5). Then notice the motive— 
“as beloved children ’’—not as a slave copies his 
master, but as children instinctively imitate their 
father if they love him. 

What does imitating God mean? It means two 
things : 

I.—Walk in Love.—And love means the fragrance of 
sacrifice. It is the cross that reveals God’s character 
most fully. To walk in love means to walk in the 
way of the Cross—to give our lives in sacrifice (1 St. John 
iii. 16). But love has two great enemies, and they are 
lust and covetousness—both forms of greed. Covetous- 
ness is idolatry (Col. iii. 5), because it is setting up 
money as our god; and lust is idolatry because it is 
setting up self-indulgence as our god. And love is the 
only power that can conquer both. 

St. Paul adds a grave warning against the danger of 
being “deceived with vain words.” Already there 
were mén who taught the Gnostic doctrine that the 
degrading indulgences of the body did not affect the 
purity of the soul. It was partly as a corrective to 
this false teaching that the Church added to her creed, 
**T believe in the resurrection of the body ’’—in the 
permanent issue of acts done in the body. 

Il.—Walk in Light—How constantly this idea of 
light is present in the minds of the early Christian 
writers! They felt like men who had come out of 
darkness into the light of the morning. Here St. Paul 
thinks of light in two aspects. 
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(x) Light brings Fruit—In dark places only evil 
fungus grows—‘ the unfruitful works of darkness ”’ 
that cannot even be spoken of without shame. But 
how can we reprove them if we cannot speak of them 
without shame? Perhaps we reprove them best by 
the completeness of our separation from them. Denun- 
ciation of immorality does little good; what is needed 
is to set before men a nobler ideal. So the “ fruit of the 
light ’’ (not “‘ of the spirit ” as in A.V.) is marked by 
‘‘ soodness and righteousness and truth ”’—it is good 
in its inner character, it is right in its outward attitude, 
it is genuine. 

(2) Light Reveals—There are two thoughts com- 
bined in this verse—the thought that light shows up 
evil things, and the thought that “ whatsoever is 
made manifest is light,” that is, light transforms every- 
thing on which it shines into light, just as the morning 
sun dissolves the mists (the “‘ things that are reproved”’) 
among the hills, and then makes every rock and pebble 
shine with the reflection of its light. 

St. Paul closes with a Christian paraphrase of Isaiah 
Ix. 1, 2. It may have been the opening words of an 
early Christian hymn—just such a hymn as Pliny tells 
us the early Christians sang when they met before 
daybreak “‘ to sing hymns to Christ as a God”’ and to 
pledge themselves to virtuous life. 

It is interesting to see St. Paul here borrowing two of 
St. John’s characteristic thoughts. God is love, and 
therefore we must walk in love (I John iv. 16; 2 John 
6) ; God is light, and therefore we must walk in the light 
(rt Johni. 5) as He is in the light. And as St. John 
tells of the true fellowship of light (1 John i. 6, 7), so 
St. Paul warns us of the false fellowship of the darkness, 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 
(GALATIANS Iv. 21-31) 


In the Epistle to the Galatians, St. Paul is fighting a 
great battle against the claim that a Gentile must 
become a Jew in order to become a Christian. A man 
is not saved by the works of the law, but by the hearing 
of faith (Gal. ii. 16, iii. 2). We do not win the favour 
of God by performing certain ceremonials or obeying 
certain commands; the favour of God is waiting for 
us already, the moment that we open our hearts to 
receive it. It is free as the air or the sunshine. Of 
course, St. Paul does not mean to deny that there is a 
Christian law that every Christian man is bound to 
obey. Nor does he deny that, to the Jew, “‘ the law 
was a schoolmaster, to bring us to Christ ”’ (Gal. iii. 24). 
But he will not have his converts carried away from the 
freedom of the new life back to the schoolroom again. 

In these verses St. Paul is treating allegorically the 
story of Isaac and Ishmael. Human life has two 
alternatives, bondage and freedom—that is, it may 
be regulated from without by external ordinances, or 
from within by spiritual impulse. So here he finds 
an illustration in: 

I.—The Two Wives—the one a bondwoman, the 
other a freewoman. To St. Paul they are an allegory 
of the legal idea of man’s relation to God, and the 
Christian idea of fellowship through love. 

II.—The Two Sons.—St. Paul lays stress on three 
points in their history. (x) Ishmael was born in the 
ordinary process of nature, but Isaac by direct inter- 
vention of God. So by nature man has no right to 
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the Divine grace ; it is by a direct act of God that we 
are raised from the status of slaves to the status of 
sons. (2) The son of the bondwoman persecuted the 
son of the freewoman. In this St. Paul sees a picture 
of the jealousy that led the Jew to resent the equal 
claim of the Gentile. (3) The son of the bondwoman 
is cast out. ‘‘ The law and the Gospel cannot co-exist ; 
the law must disappear before the Gospel. It is 
scarcely possible to estimate the strength of conviction 
and depth of prophetic insight which this declaration 
implies ’’ (Lightfoot). 

IIl.—The Two Jerusalems. Hagar and Ishmael, 
when driven away from Abraham’s home, fled to 
Arabia, where the nomad tribes of Arabs claim descent 

.from them (Gen. xxi. 21; Ps. Ixxxiii. 6). So St. Paul 

thinks of the bondage of Hagar as corresponding to 
the old covenant given from Sinai, the covenant of 
external observance (Jer. xxxi 32, 33). And this in 
its turn corresponds to the present Jewish system, 
centring in Jerusalem. But earthly things are the 
shadows of heavenly realities—the true Jerusalem 
is a Divine thought (see Heb. xii. 22; Rev. xxi. 2). 
And the true Israel includes all mankind (Rom. ii. 
29, etc.) in the purpose and intention of God. The 
Rabbinic writers connect Isa. liv. 1 with Sarah (cp. Isa. 
li. 2), Sarah lamenting her barrenness being a symbol 
of Zion lamenting her exile. So here St. Paul connects 
them both with the Church, the true Jerusalem, waiting 
for the promised ingathering of the Gentiles. 

IV.—Why is St. Paul’s great protest against the 
bondage of the law selected as one of the epistles for 
Lent, when most Churchmen try to keep a few simple 
rules of life more strictly than at other times? Is it 
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not that we may be reminded of the difference between 
the idea of securing the special favour of God by obeying 
certain laws, and the idea of trying to be better children 
of our Father because faith has taught us that He 
loves us? The freedom for which St. Paul was con- 
tending for these Galatian Christians was not the right 
to behave as they liked, but the right to a place in 
God’s family through the undeserved grace of God. 
The Judaizing teachers were trying to make them 
believe that the favour of God was conditional on their 
being circumcised and keeping the law of Moses. 
They said, in effect, you must begin by being servants 
before you can be sons. St. Paul said, No, claim your 
sonship first, and then, because you are sons, take the 
yoke of service as bondservants of Christ (x Pet. ii. 16). 
Men had tried for ages to win the favour of God; and 
then Christianity came with the message of the cross— 
the message of free forgiveness through the sacrifice 
of God (St. John iii. 16). St. Paul believed that if 
these Jewish teachers had their way the whole signi- 
ficance of that message would be lost. Men would go 
back to the old, dreary effort to win the favour of 
God by external obedience, and the sacrifice of Christ 
would have been in vain. 


FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT 
(HEBREWS IX. II-16) 


THE keyword of the Epistle to the Hebrews is the one 
word ‘better.’ The man who had passed from 
Judaism to Christianity needed to realise that he 
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had passed from the shadow to the substance, from 
the symbol to the reality. So in this passage the 
writer compares Christ with the institutions of the 
Mosaic law, in three respects. 

I.—The Better High Priest—The ritual of the day 
of Atonement culminated in three ceremonies: (1) the 
offering of the bullock and goat for the sins of priest 
and people (Lev. xvi. 11, 15); (2) the entry of the 
High Priest into the Holiest Place with the blood, 
which he sprinkled on the Mercy-seat (Lev. xvi. 15, 16) ; 
(3) his return to bless the people in the name of God. 
It is the second of these that is specially in the mind 
of the writer here. (For the first see Heb. x. 3-4; 
for the third—still to be fulfilled—see Heb. ix. 28). 
In four ways the work of our Great High Priest is 
better than that of the High Priests of the Jewish 
religion. 1. He is a High Priest of things actually 
realised (that is almost certainly the right reading— 
see Westcott 7m loc.) while they were High Priests of 
things still hoped for; 2. He is the High Priest of a 
heavenly tabernacle; they of an earthly. What is 
this better tabernacle which is the vehicle of Christ’s 
atonement ? Most likely His glorified humanity, by 
means of which He unites God with men and becomes 
(what the tabernacle was) a representation of the 
Divine to men and a representation of the human 
to God. 3. He offers His own blood, while they 
only offered an offering of blood that had, in itself, no 
power of atonement (Heb. x. 4). 4. He entered in 
once for all, having finished for all eternity the work of 
redemption, while they entered year after year, 
remembering again and again the fact of sin (Heb. x. 
T; Ui); 
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Il.—The Better Sacrifice—The blood of bulls and 
goats (Lev. xvi.) or the ashes of an heifer (Num. xix.) 
when applied to the sacrificer, set him free from cere- 
monial defilement—an external ceremonial produced 
an external purification. But the sacrifice of Christ 
is better (i.) because it was a willing, personal offering 
(that is probably what “ through eternal spirit ”’ means 
—an offering that was the outcome of will) ; (ii.) because 
it was an unblemished offering, while all human 
offerings are marred with sin ; (iii.) because it cleanses 
the inner self—the character, which the old sacrifices 
could not do (Heb. ix. 9); (iv.) because it brings life, 
lifting us from dead works to the service (latreia— 
the service that is also worship) of a living God. 

IlI.—The Bettey Covenant— God had made a 
covenant with men, but that covenant had been 
broken by human disobedience. Before a new 
covenant could be made, the broken covenant must 
be atoned for. Soa death took place “‘ for the redemp- 
tion of the transgressions that were under the first 
covenant,” and the way was open for a new. And 
the same death that atoned for the old ratified the 
new. These two aspects of the death of Christ are 
always present in the mind of the writer—it cancelled 
the past, and it guaranteed the future. So it was 
“ of sin the double cure,”’ cleansing us “‘ from its (past) 
' guilt and (future) power.” 

Notice the three “ eternals”—the eternal spirit 
that was the motive-power of Christ’s offering; the 
eternal redemption that was its purpose; the eternal 
inheritance that was its outcome. 

IV.—What does “the blood of Christ” mean in 
such passages as this? In the Jewish sacrificial 
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system the blood is first poured out by the slaughter 
of the animal sacrificed, and then applied to the 
sacrificer by sprinkling. The idea underlying all this 
was that a life must be offered, and that the man who 
desired to be cleansed must identify himself with the 
life thus offered. So “the blood of Christ’ means 
the life of Christ as offered and as applied—the Divine 
life given for us that it may be given to us, may become 
our life. So the death of Christ was: (i.) The perfect 
offering of human obedience, that gave its whole-self 
to God; and (ii.) the setting free of the sacrificial 
life, so that it might enter as a cleansing and life-giving 
force into every life open to its inflow. On this whole 
subject see the note on I Johni. 7, in Dr. Westcott’s 
commentary. 


SUNDAY NEXT BEFORE EASTER 
(PHILIPPIANS II. 5-II) 


ST. Paut has been urging on the Philippians the duty 
of humility and consideration for others, so now he 
points them to the example of our Lord, and in doing 
so gives us one of the most important Christological 
passages in the New Testament. He takes us stage 
by stage through the condescension of Him who, 
“ though He was rich, for our sake became poor.”’ 
I.—The Humiliation —First we see Christ Jesus in 
His pre-incarnate life— existing in the form of God.’ 
(cp. St. John i. r and Heb. i. 3). The word used here 
for ‘‘ form ”’ means essential likeness. Aman’s morphe 


is what he really is; his schema what he appears out- 
wardly. 
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Then we see the stages of His humiliation. (i.) “‘ He 
did not count it as a prize to be retained at all cost 
to be equal with God”’ (or, perhaps, “ to be equally 
with God’’). In these words St. Paul hints at the 
supreme mystery of the Incarnation—the surrender 
by the Son of that which would make incarnation 
impossible. ‘‘ He emptied Himself ’’—of what? The 
problem of the kenosis (emptying), as it is called, has 
been frequently discussed by modern theologians. It 
is too large a problem to discuss here; all that can 
be said is that One who was Divine could not live a 
true human life unless He in some sense laid aside the 
prerogatives of omnipotence and omniscience that 

_belong to God. So St. Paul goes on to explain that 
this self-emptying showed itself in His “‘ taking the 
form (morphe) of a bond-servant’’ by becoming like to 
men. He became as truly man as He was truly God. 
Being essentially like God, He became essentially like 
a bond-servant, sharing a like destiny with humanity. 

Then the humiliation of the Incarnation is followed 
by the humiliation of the cross. ‘‘ Since He appeared 
to be a man in outward form (schema), he shared 
human destiny, showing Himself obedient right up to 
death (Heb. v. 8), and that no honourable or easy 
death, but the death of the cross—the ultimate stage 
of humiliation—the final test of obedience (Heb. xii. 2). 

Il.—The Exaltation—‘‘ Wherefore,” in accordance 
with the law that Jesus Christ Himself had laid down 
(Luke xiv. 11; xvii. 14), He who humbled Himself 
was exalted. The exaltation is threefold : 

(i.) Jesus Christ as the centre of all authority 
(1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. ii. 21). The “ Name ”’ in Hebrew 
stands for the office or status of a man, so the name 
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about every name means the authority above every 
authority. It does not mean the name Jesus, which 
He bore in the days of His humiliation, but the new 
office of the ascended Lord (Matt. xxviii. 18) as Head 
of the Church, 1.e., of redeemed humanity. 

(ii.) Jesus Christ the centre of all worship. All 
creation offers its worship through its recognition of 
His Lordship. St. Paul is thinking here of Isaiah xiv. 
23, which he quotes in Rom. xiv. 11. (For worship 
“in the name” see Psalm Ixiii. 5; xliv. 10; cv. 3.) 
The words do not mean only that men will pray to 
God in the name of Jesus (St. John xiv. 13), but that 
all creation will do homage to Jesus as God. (Cé. 
Rev. v. 13.) 

(iii.) Jesus Christ the centre of all faith. The three 
words Jesus, Christ, Lord, formed the earliest Christian 
creed (see Acts x. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 6, etc.) ; Jesus, the 
historic human person; Christ, the fulfilment of the 
world’s hope; Lord, the exalted ruler of all things 
in heaven and earth. So St. Paul says here that every 
tongue shall at last join in the Christian creed. But 
the word used here for ‘‘ confess’’ means also ‘“‘ to 
praise.” ‘‘ The Catholic Faith is this, that we worship,” 
as we say in the Quicunque vult. A creed is an expres- 
sion of praise as well as of truth. 

(iv.) The ultimate purpose. The whole process of 
redemption begins with the love of God the Father 
and ends with the glory of God the Father (z Cor. xv. 
28). We must never think of Jesus Christ as acting 
independently of the Divine Father. It was because 
He was wholly one with the Father that His atonement 


was God’s atonement, and His exaltation God’s 
greatest glory. 
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So we begin with the simple duty of humility, and 
we end with the far-off vision of the glory of God in 
the praise of a reconciled creation. 


EASTER DAY 
(COLOSSIANS III. 1-8) 


In St. Paul’s view, a Christian man is a man who 

identifies himself with Christ, so that his life becomes 
a part of Christ’s life. This is what baptism means 
(Rom. vi. 3-4; Gal. iii. 27). It is a passing from 
one life to another—‘ a death to sin and a new birth 
unto righteousness.” In this passage he suggests 
this self-identification in three aspects: 

I.—The Past.—First, ye died, as Christ died. Re- 
generation does not mean improvement or reform, 
but a veritable new life. It means passing out of one 
kind of life into another. Then, as Christ passed 
into “the hidden place”? (Hades or Sheol), so our 
life passes into the care and keeping of God. The 
true life of the Christian is a hidden life; its actions 
appear, but its secret springs are underneath. That 
is what the world sees, but there is something more. 
“Ye are risen with Christ.” Ye have entered into 
a new life, of which the world knows nothing, a life 
of spiritual reality above the reach of death. 

IIl.—The Present.—lf this is so, then a twofold 
duty follows: 3. You must reach up towards the 
higher things, towards the sphere where Christ is, 
seated at the right hand of God. It is by the constant 
efforts of faith that we realise our place in that new 
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life. 2. But you must not only seek the things above, 
you must think about the things above (not affections 
but mind—the same word as in Phil. ii. 5). It is 
when the soul forgets its home that it droops and 
falters, it is when we remember that we are strong. 
The Resurrection of Jesus Christ means that the 
centre of gravity of our lives is not here, but in the 
spiritual world where He is. If our minds are set on 
the things on the earth—on getting and self-indulgence 
(see below), then “‘ where our treasure is, there will our 
heart be also.” 

III.—The Future—The man who has accepted 
Christ’s death as his death, and Christ’s Resurrection 
as his resurrection, finds his glory in the glory of Christ. 
When He is manifested, His Church is manifested with 
Him (Rom. viii. 19; 2 Tim. ii. 11; 1 Pet. iv. 13). So 
at every stage the life of the Christian reproduces the 
life of Christ. Just as (embryologists tell us) the life- 
history of the race in the past is reproduced in the 
development of the individual, so the life-history of- 
the race in the future is fulfilled in the life of Christ. 
The Resurrection of Jesus Christ is the guarantee of 
the destiny of humanity (1 John iii. 2). 

IV.—The Practical Outcome.—‘ Put to death all 
in your character that belongs to the earthly life.” 
This does not mean that we are to destroy or enfeeble 
our own physical life. “‘ Your members that are upon 
the earth’ does not mean our bodily members, as in 
Rom. vi. 19, but our evil instincts. And these are 
of two kinds. There are the instincts of self-indulgence 
—the bodily appetites that find gratification in unlaw- 
ful enjoyments. In the list, St. Paul goes back from 
evil acts to evil desires and thoughts. We must “ put 
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to death” the appetite that desires evil if we are to 
be true to the resurrection life (1 Pet. iv. 1-2). Then 
there is avarice—the desire to get—and covetousness 
is idolatry, because it puts greed of gain in the place 
of the love of God as the supreme motive of our lives. 

The words ‘“‘ on the children of disobedience” are 
omitted by some early authorities, and are probably 
interpolated from Eph. v. 6. 

We are born into the world of human disorder by 
our birth ; we are born into the world of Divine order 
by “ the baptism of regeneration.” Every day we have 
to choose in which of these two worlds we shall live. 
We must put our sins to death (Rom. vi. 11), or put 
Christ to death (Heb. vi. 6). He who is born once 
dies twice (Rev. ii. 11); he who is born twice, dies 
only once—and the death of the body only leaves us 
more free to live the life that we have tried to live 
here—the life that is Christ (Phil. i. 21). 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
(1 JOHN v. 4-12) 


THE mystical character of St. John’s line of thought 
makes this passage difficult to understand. The 
keyword is evidently the word “ witness,’’ which 
occurs nine times in these verses. Our belief that 
Jesus ‘is the Son of God—the belief that overcometh 
the world—is based on two groups of witness. a 

I.—The threefold witness in the life of Christ. 

The Spirit and the water and the blood correspond 
to the three great crises in the life of Christ. He was 
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born of the Spirit; He was baptized with water ; 
He poured out His blood on the cross. So through 
baptism we enter on the Way; through the Spirit we 
learn the Truth; through His blood we have Life 
(St. John xiv. 6). In the blood and water that flowed 
from the side of Jesus Christ when He was pierced 
by the soldier’s spear (St. John xix. 34), St. John sees 
a mystical sign of the twofold efficacy of His Atone- 
ment. So we sing: 


‘Let the water and the blood, 
From Thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 


The threefold witness is carried on in the sacra- 
mental system of the Church—in the water of baptism, 
the ‘‘ communion of the blood of Christ ”’ (x Cor. x. 16) 
and the gift of the Spirit in confirmation and in ordina- 
tion. 

Many commentators have seen in the verse a reference 
to the two natures of Christ—the water of humanity 
and the blood of Divinity (compare St. John ii., where 
the water of human provision is transformed into the 
wine of Divine creating). 

II.—The threefold witness in the life of the Christian. 

(1) The witness of men. One of the reasons why 
this passage is selected for the Sunday after Easter is 
that it speaks of human testimony. Our belief in the 
resurrection is founded on the testimony of those who 
saw the Risen Lord (Acts i. 22 ; ii. 32, etc.). 

(2) But behind the human testimony is the witness 
of God. The whole of St. John’s Gospel might be 
described as the record of the witness of God to the 
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Sonship of Christ (St. John i. 33; v. 37; viii. 18), 
In His miraculous birth, in His baptism, in His death 
and resurrection God testified, ‘‘ This is My beloved 
Son.’ Jesus Christ claimed to bring to men the gift 
of eternal life from God; the man who rejects that 
claim either implies that Jesus Christ was a deluded 
man or deceiver, or ‘‘ makes God a liar” by refusing 
to accept the claim that comes with His authority. 

(3) The witness of experience. The man who be- 
lieves on Christ as the Son of God finds within himself 
the witness to the truth of his creed (Rom. viii. 16). 
He knows Him in whom he has believed (2 Tim. i. 12). 
But the testimony of experience comes after the act 
of faith (St. John vii. 17). As Anselm says, ‘“‘ We 
believe in order that we may understand.” Our 
religion rests on a foundation of historic fact, but 
mere belief in the historic fact alone is not the faith 
that saves; the outward fact must become part of 
our inner consciousness. The consciousness that we 
“have passed from death unto life,” is the final 
verification of our faith; the personal assurance that 
keeps us true, and gives new significance to all that we 
have believed already. Faith is the means to an end, 
and the end is life (St. John xx. 31). 

The life into which Jesus Christ entered through His 
resurrection is the life into which He leads all who 
trust in Him (St. John x. Io). 

(Verse 7 is omitted in all the oldest and best texts 
and is undoubtedly a later addition to the Epistle.) 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
(I PETER II. 19-25) 


St. PETER is speaking here specially to Christian 
slaves who are in the household of heathen masters 
(see verse 18). Christianity often spread from below 
upward, and its earliest recruits (as in India to-day) 
were from the lowest of the people. For the relation 
of a Christian slave to a Christian master see Epistle 
to Philemon. In this passage we have: 

I.—Jesus Christ as our Example-——There are three 
motives for patient endurance; in all of which Christ 
is our example. 1. The consciousness of God (not 
*“conscience towards God,” cp. Heb. x. 2, “ con- 
sciousness of sin’’). Our Lord bore with the gainsay- 
ing of men because He was always conscious of the 
presence of the Father (St. John viii. 29). Resentment 
cannot live in the presence of God. It was when the 
ungrateful servant had gone out of the presence of his 
Lord that he forgot to forgive (St. Matt. xviii. 28). 
2. ““Hereunto were ye called.’ The sufferings of 
Christ were part of the fulfilment of His obedience 
(St. Luke xxiv. 26). And St. Peter had been warned 
that he, too, was called to the path of suffering (St. 
John xxi. 18). Once he had rebuked his Lord when He 
spoke of suffering (St. Mark viii. 32), but now he had 
learned to know that the Christian life meant the way 
of the cross. (For an interesting study of St. Peter’s 
idea of suffering, see Stevens’ ‘“‘ Theology of the New 
Testament,” page 294.) 3. “‘ This is well-pleasing to 
God.” This does not mean that God is pleased that 
His children should suffer, but it means that the 

68 
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courage that endures and the patience that forgives 
belong to the character that God desires in His 
children. 

So we are to “follow closely (not afar off as St. 
Peter followed once, St. Mark xiv. 54) in the footprints 
of Him who neither sinned nor deceived nor reviled 
nor threatened, but committed His cause to His Father 
(St. Luke xxiii. 46 ; 1 Pet. iv. 19; cp. Rom. xii. 19). 

II.—Jesus Christ as our Redeemer.—We must suffer 
for others, because Christ suffered for us. St. Peter 
has Isaiah liii. in his mind. (For some helpful thoughts 
on the doctrine of vicarious suffering, see Adam 
Smith, “ Isaiah,”’ vol. ii., p. 354; Sanday and Head- 
lam, “‘ Romans,” page 93). But we must not separate 
the idea of the vicarious suffering of Christ from its 
purpose, “‘ That ye, being dead unto sin, should live 
- unto righteousness ” (ch. Romans vi. 3).. The ultimate 
efficacy of the sacrifice of Christ depends on_what it 
does im us. ‘“‘He died to make us good.” We are 
saved by being raised from the death of sin into 
the life of righteousness. He cancelled the past by 
His death, that He might guarantee the future 
by His resurrection. We must not dissociate faith 
in Christ’s death from fellowship in His resurrection 
(Phil. iii. ro). 

Perhaps St. Peter means that all undeserved suffering 
willingly borne for Christ’s sake, has a redeeming power. 
“You cannot save men from death but by facing it 
for them, nor from sin but by resisting it for them ”’ 
(Ruskin). There is a sense in which every Christian 
‘‘ bears the sin of the world’; the Church is the Body 
of Christ, because it is in the sufferings of the Church 
that He is still suffering for sin. But all this is only 
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true of suffering that comes in the path of duty, not 
of suffering that we inflict on ourselves : 
‘He who crowns himself is not the more 


Royal, or he who mars himself with stripes 
The more partaker of the cross of Christ.” 


nor of suffering that comes through our own wrong- 
doing (ch. ili. 10; iv. 15). 

III.—Jesus Christ as our Shepherd and Overseer.— 
“Going astray” suggests aimless wandering, and 
“turning back” deliberate action (cp. St. Luke xxii. 
32, where ‘‘ converted ” is the same word). A man is 
‘“‘ converted ’’ when he ceases to drift and begins to 
bring his life under a controlling purpose. The 
“shepherd and bishop”’ brings out the twofold office 
of Christ, which He has committed to the ministers 
of His Church—the office of the shepherd, to feed, of 
the overseer, to watch (see Ruskin, ‘Sesame and 
Lilies,’ or ‘‘ Blind Mouths” in ‘“ Lycidas’’). St. 
Peter returns to the thought of the shepherd in ch. v. 2, 
where he passes on the commission that he had received 
from Christ (St. John xxi. 17). 

The title episcopos connects itself with ch. ii. 12, 
where the parousia is spoken of as “‘ the day of visita- 
tion ”’ (episcopés)—the day when the captain comes to 
inspect his soldiers. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
(I PETER II. II-17) 


In these verses, which open the second section of the 
epistle, St. Peter is dealing with the practical duties of 
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the Christian life. As sharers in the resurrection life, 
how ought we to live? St. Peter mentions three char- 
acteristics of the Christian life : 

I.—It ts a Detached Life.—St. Peter catches up again 
the note with which the epistle began. We are strangers 
and sojourners on earth—men whose true home is 
elsewhere. This feeling of detachment was character- 
istic of Hebrew thought (Ps. xxxix. 12; cxix. 19, Heb. 
xi. 13), and was part of the inheritance taken over by 
the Christian Church. Here St. Peter thinks of the 
Christian as passing through a hostile land, beset with 
foes on the watch for his destruction. The word for 
““war’’ means “‘are on active service’ (cp. James iy. I). 
Fleshly lusts include all appetites that tend to make 
the sojourner forget his home by attaching him too 
closely to the land through which he is passing. If the 
soul does not rule the body, the body will drag down 
the soul. If any habit is hindering our progress, our 
only wise course is to abstain. We are soldiers on 
campaign ; we cannot compromise with the enemy. 
The Epistle to Diognetus has a fine passage on the 
Christian as a stranger and sojourner. 

II.—It is an Exemplary Life——In the true meaning of 
the word, a life that sets a good example to the world. 
A student of early Church history knows how many 
vile accusations were made against the early Chris- 
tians—they were ‘enemies of society,’ anarchists, 
cannibals, impure livers. But it is not the judgment 
of men, but the judgment of Christ, to which they are 
to look forward (1 Cor. iv. 3, 4; Rom. xiv. 10). In 
“the day of visitation’ the world will recognise the 
goodness that it despised (1 Cor. iv. 5). The word 
translated ‘“‘ honest”? (Ralos) differs from the other 
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word for good (agathos) in being more objective. So it 
sometimes means “‘ beautiful.” It is the kind of good- 
ness that attracts (St. Matt. v. 16), not the kind that 
repels. 

The word “behold”? means “‘ watch attentively.” 
St. Peter wanted his readers to feel that the heathen 
world was always watching their lives. Just as any 
Englishman travelling in a foreign country carries the 
reputation of England with him, so men will judge of 
Christianity by what they see in the lives of Christians. 
If we are worldly, selfish, discourteous, it is the cause 
of Christ that suffers (Rom. i. 24). 

III.—Jt is a Life of Submission.—The word ‘“ sub- 
mission’ is one of the keywords of this epistle (sce 
ii. 18; iii. 1; v. 5). The lesson of submission was one 
that St. Peter had found it hard to learn (cf. ch. v. 5 
with St. John xiii. 4). The Christians were to meet 
the charge of disloyalty by dutiful obedience to the 
secular authority (except, of course, where the com- 
mands of the State conflicted with obedience to God). 
They were to be good citizens “‘ for the Lord’s sake,” 
and also in order that they might “ muzzle ”’ (the same 
word is used in St. Mark i. 25 and iv. 39) men who were 
too unreasonable and stupid to be convinced. At least 
let us give them no ground of accusation. Christian 
freedom does not mean the right to act maliciously 
under the guise of religion. St. Peter probably means 
specially vindictive action towards heathen opponents 
(ch. iii. 9). The Christian man is free just because he is 
the bondservant of God; pledged to obedience to a 
Divine law: of love. So we must treat all men with 
reverence, not with contempt and hatred; and we 
must treat our fellow-Christians with something more 
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than reverence—with love, because they are our 
brothers. St. Peter adds a quotation from Proverbs 
xxiv. 21, adding the word “honour” because our 
attitude towards human rulers is not’the same as our 
attitude towards God. With this passage compare 
Rom. xiii. 1-10, which St. Peter probably had in his 
mind, for there is little doubt that he knew the Epistle 
to the Romans. The thought is all connected with the 
idea of the risen life. ‘You are strangers passing 
through a country through which your Lord has passed 
before you; see that you so act as to commend the 
country to which you belong to those who see you as 
you pass by, and remember the courtesy due to the 
authorities of the country in which you are staying.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
(JAMES I. 17-21) 


ST. JAMEs has been telling his readers that they cannot 
excuse sin by saying that temptation comes from God. 
It is always light, not darkness, that comes down from 
the sun, and makes the earth fruitful; so it is always 
good that comes down from God and regenerates human 
hearts. So he tells us first of : 

I.—The Unchanging Grace of God.—God is the Father 
of the sun, moon, and stars (Ps. viii. 3, xix. 1; Job 
Xxxi. 26, etc.); but, while they change, He abides 
for ever the same. The words, “‘ Every good gift and 
every perfect gift,” form a line of poetry in Greek, and 
may be a quotation from an early Christian hymn. 
It is not certain what ‘‘ shadow of turning” means, 
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but the general thought is clear. The heavenly bodies 
change their place in the sky, and are obscured as they 
revolve, but ‘‘ God is light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all” (1S. Johni.5). It is on the unchanging good- 
ness of God that our human hearts can rest. All else 
changes but that. 

I].—The Regenerating Grace of God.—He is not only 
the Father of lights ; He is the Father of men. So we 
have: (1) The cause of regeneration—‘‘ of His own 
Will” (cp. Eph. i. 5). The ground of salvation is not 
human merit, or necessity, but the unforced, free love 
of God. There is no difference here between St. James 
and St. Paul. Because God is unchanging, therefore 
He wills the best for His children (Mal. iti. 6). (2) The 
instrument of regeneration—‘‘ the word of truth ”’ (see 
I Peter i. 23, 25). The word of truth (Eph. i. 13) is the 
gospel preached by the messengers of Christ (Rom. x. 
17). Life is the response of man to the truth; unre- 
sponsiveness is death. (3) The purpose of regeneration 
—‘that we should be a kind of first-fruits of His 
creatures.” The new creation begins with us, that all 
created things may be brought back to God (Rom. 
vill. 21). “‘ Since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead.” But why “a kind 
of’? Because Jesus Christ is ‘“‘ the first-born of 
every creature’ (Col. i. 15)—the true pioneer of the 
new heaven and new earth wherein dwell righteousness. 
It is He who leads all creation back to God ; in a sense 
we, as sharers in His life, are part of the first-fruits, 
“the Church of the firstborn”? (Heb. xii. 23). But 
without Him humanity has no power to restore the 
lost harmony of creation. St. James is at one with 
St. Paul and St. John in teaching that the ultimate 
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purpose of God is a restored universe, not the mere 
gathering of individuals out of the wreck of a ruined 
world. 

Iil.—The Human Response—We must hear and 
receive. And that we may hear, we must have: 
(1) The patience that listens, and is not eager to speak. 
The man who would teach must first learn. When we 
are always talking, our religious life grows superficial. 
Even in our prayers we need times of silence that God 
may speak to us. (2) The meekness that endures. 
How often God has to ask us the question, ‘‘ Doest 
thou well to be angry?” (Jonah iv. g). An angry 
heart is full of noise, through which the “ still, small 
voice” of God cannot be heard. There is a right kind 
of anger that goes out against injustice and wrong, but 
“the wrath of man” here means ordinary human 
anger, perhaps even anger against God. 

But we must not only listen; we must receive. 
And two things especially hinder the word from taking 
root in our hearts—sins of uncleanness, and malicious- 
ness that overflows (Matt. xii. 24) from within and 
poisons the atmosphere around us (cp. Eph. iv. 31, 
I Pet. ii. 1). Sensuality corrupts our own personal 
life; maliciousness~ corrupts our relationship with 
others. They are the “ fowls of the air ” that the devil 
sends to take away the seed sown in our hearts (Matt. 
xiii. 4). Purity and love are the two angels that 
guard the sacred seed. It is the “ engrafted” word, 
because it comes down into our lives from outside. 
Regeneration is not a natural process—it is being 
“born from above ” (S. John iii. 3). 

Salvation ‘is a Divine act, the implanting in us of a 
spiritual life that is not there by nature, the receiving 
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of a gift freely offered. Yet there must be the human 
response. That is the lesson of the parable of the 
sower, which it is tempting to think St. James had in 
his mind. The question of Christ is still ‘“ Wilt thou 
be made whole?” We must renounce the “sinful 
lusts of the flesh”? and the*malicious attitude that 
loves to wound and is eager to think evil, or the new 
life can never become our life. Even God cannot save 
a man from the sin that he loves. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
(JAMES I. 22-27) 


In last week’s Epistle St. James tells us that we are 
to be ‘‘ swift to hear.’’ Now he goes on to the second 
half of Christian duty—we must do as well as hear 
(Ex. xxiv. 7, where “‘ be obedient ”’ is literally “‘ hear ’’) 
The word used here for “ religious”’ and “ religion ” 
is used especially of the outward act of religion, and is 
generally translated “‘ worship” (see Acts xxvi. 5, 
Col. ii. 18).. True worship requires (I) earnestness ; 
(2) self-control ; (3) benevolence and purity. 

I.—The Man and the Mirror +The contrast here is 
between the man who gives a casual glance at the 
mirror and then hurries on and forgets what he has 
seen, and the man who gazes earnestly (for the same 
word see S. John xx. 5, 1 Peter i. 12) till what he sees 
is impressed on his mind. | It is possible that St. James 
also means to contrast the man who only sees the 
reflection of himself, and the man who sees not himself 
but the perfect law that is also perfect freedom. He 
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who looks casually into the mirror of life will only see 
himself, but he who looks deeply and earn stly will 
see the Divine law that rules the universe. ! The kind 
of man that St. James has in mind is the man to whom 
the worship of Sunday is like a passing glance into a 
mirror—he goes away and forgets. | True worship is 
the atmosphere of the whole of the life of the Christian— 
he “continueth therein.” He hangs up the mirror 
at home and at his office, that the perfect law may be 
always before him. That man will be happy (or for- 
tunate) in his life-work (S. John xiii. 17). The word 
used here for “‘ deed ’”’ is used nowhere else in the New 
Testament. It means to whole life of a man conceived 
as a deed done. 

Il.—Worshtp and Words.—St. James expounds this 
thought in detail in Chapter iii. The tongue that we 
use to worship God must not be used to speak angry 
or unclean or untrue words to men. ‘Seems to be”’ 
does not mean seems to others, but seems to himself. 
It is self-deception that St. James is thinking of here. 
It is so easy to delude ourselves about our religion. 
And the real test is the influence of our worship on our 
lives. A Christian ought to be known by his conversa- 
tion as. well as by his prayers. Notice how in Psalm 
clxi. 2-3, the two duties are associated—how the 
Psalmist prays for Divine help in his worship, his 
words and his acts. 

IIl.—Worship and Acts.—Pure and undefiled religion 
shows itself in our behaviour to others and in our 
behaviour to ourselves. Its first task is benevolence— 
the activity of service. Perhaps St. James is thinking 
of Psalm lIxvii. 5. The thought of God as Father 
suggests the special claim of the fatherless, The care 
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of the destitute was one of the earliest tasks of the 
Church. (On the charitable work of the early Church, 
see Harnack, ‘‘ Expansion of Christianity.”) It belongs 
to the idea of the Church that ‘‘ if one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it.” It is in bearing one 
another’s burdens that we fulfil the law of Christ. 
The State may give relief to the indigent, but the 
State cannot give the sympathy that the Christian 
Church can offer. 

The other task is the guarding of personal purity 
against the contaminating influences that are around 
us. Our Lord’s Prayer for His disciples was not that 
they should be taken out of the world, but that they 
should be kept from the evil one (S. John xvii. 15). 
The ideal of the Christian life is not that we should 
withdraw from human society, but that we should 
be the salt of the earth, living out the commands of 
Christ in every-day life, 

“By God’s gift of a purity of soul 
That will not take pollution, ermine-like, 


Armed from dishonour by its own soft snow.” 
(Browning. The Ring and the Book.) 


But does this mean that if a man’s life is right he 
need not trouble about worship ? No, for philanthropy 
and personal purity are the outcome of communion 
with God. If love for God-is valueless without love 

“for men (1 S. John iv. 20), it is no less true that love 
for men finds its inspiration in love for God. We 
must hear in order that we may do; sacramental 
union and social service must go hand in hand. It is 
their separation against which St. James is warning 
his readers, 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION DAY 
(I PETER Iv. 7) 


TuE Ascension lifts our minds to the unseen and eter- 
nal, and so brings home to us the realisation of the 
transitoriness of the present order. St. Peter probably 
believed, like the rest of the early Christians, that the 
end of the world-order was about to come (on the effect 
of this belief, see Sanday and Headlam, ‘“ Romans,” 
note on xiii. 11). But though we do not now expect 
the immediate dissolution of things, still it is true of 
each life that for it “‘ the end of all things is at hand.” 
We hold our place in the world by a brief and precarious 
tenure. 

How ought our conduct be affected by this realisa- 
tion that “‘the things that are seen are temporal,” 
that “‘ we have no abiding city here”? That is the 
question that St. Peter answers in these verses. He 
mentions two special characteristics that belong to 
the life of the Christian as a man for whom real life 
is beyond, “‘ where Christ sitteth on the right hand of 
God.” 

I.—Sobriety.—Both the words here express the idea 
of self-control. The word translated ‘“‘ watch” (cp. 
Ch. i. 13) is contrasted in 1 Thess. v. 6-8 with the sleep 
of the indolent and the bewilderment of the drunkard. 
The thought of the impending end of all things might 
stir unhealthy excitement, as it did among the Thes- 
salonians. So St. Peter warns his readers to keep 
their minds sound and sober. And the reason for this 
is that they may be able to pray. Heathen prayer 
was often a kind of frenzy, but Christian prayer should 
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be grave, quiet, thoughtful. For it is a characteristic 
of Christian worship that “‘ the spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets ” (1 Cor. xiv. 32). Keble’s 
oft-quoted words are worth quoting again: “ Next 
to a sound rule of faith, there is nothing of so much 
consequence as a sober standard of feeling in matters of 
practical religion.”” We are reminded of Wordsworth’s 
lines : 
“The clouds that gather round the setting sun 


Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” 


II.—Love.If life is short, all the more reason for 
filling it with loving acts. “I shall not pass this way 
again.” The things that we shall never regret as we 
look back on this life are the kind things we did, 
sometimes at real cost to ourselves. St. Peter mentions 
three forms in which love-may express itself. 

(i.) Forgiveness.—St. Peter is thinking of Proverbs 
x. 12: ‘‘ Love covereth all transgressions.” At a 
later time, this saying of St. Peter was interpreted to 
mean that a man could atone for many sins by liberal 
almsgiving. But what the verse in Proverbs means 
is that love would always rather cover up than expose 
another’s sin. It ‘‘ thinketh no evil,” it “‘ beareth all 
things.” Its joy is to forgive. A gentleman is said 
to have boasted in John Wesley’s hearing, ‘“‘ I never 
forgive,” to which Wesley replied, “‘ Then I hope you 
never sin.” 

(ii.) Hospitahty—When a man became a Christian 
he was cut off from the social order in which he had 
lived. So it was important that the Church should 
give him a welcome, For a Church is not a body of 
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people who happen to worship in the same building ; 
it is a body of people who are consciously members 
of one family, sharing each other’s joys and sorrows. 
Then, again, travelling preachers and messengers of 
the Churches were dependent on the hospitality of 
their fellow-Christians. Hence the stress laid in the 
Epistles on the duty of hospitality (Rom. xii. 13; 
Heb. xiii. 2, etc.). For the character of Christian 
hospitality see St. Luke xiv. 13. 

(iii.) Service——This verse reminds us of St. Paul’s 
fuller treatment of the same subject in r Cor. xii. 
Whatever special gift of the Spirit (charisma) a man 
possesses, has been given him, not for personal advan- 
tage, but for the common good of all. Love will 
always be eager to share its gifts. Whether our 
service be in words (“‘ if any speak ’’) or in acts (“‘ if any 
minister ’’), it is a stewardship. Our power to speak, 
our strength to serve, are His gifts. It is not our own 
glory, but His, that we are to manifest. So St. Peter 
closes with a doxology. Praise is the natural language 
of love. This passage recalls St. Paul’s great hymn 
on love in 1 Cor. xiii.) See also 1 St. John ii-r7°; 1v.-7: 


WHIT-SUNDAY 
(AcTs II. I-II) 


THERE are several difficulties in connection with the 
narrative of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, notably 
in regard to the gift of tongues. Into these it is not 
possible to enter here. We must remember that St. 


- Luke derived the story not from personal experience 
F 
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but from the account of some who were there—perhaps 
St. Barnabas or Philip the Deacon (Acts xxi. 8). In 
trying to express what they felt they would use the 
language of symbol. ‘“‘ We felt as though a great wind 
‘was rushing past us; as though a great stream of fire 
came down, parting into tongues as it reached us; 
as though a new power of making ourselves understood 
by men of diverse races had been given tous.’ Perhaps 
they were thinking of 1 Kings xix. 12, where wind and 
fire were the precursors of the “still, small voice”’ 
of God. In the Old Testament wind and fire were 
often the symbols of the presence of God. 

I.—The essential fact that these symbols were 
meant to convey was that the little company became 
suddenly conscious that a new power had come into 
their lives. In the period that followed the Ascension 
they had apparently done no public mission work ; 
they had spent the days in prayer and waiting, and 
perhaps in study of the Scriptures. Their call to 
active service came with the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
We can see at least three things that the gift brought 
to them : 

(1) Courage—Only a few weeks before they had 
fled at the moment of danger, but now they faced the 
crowd fearlessly, carrying the war (as it were) into the 
enemy’s camp. They knew that a power had come 
into their lives ‘“ that all their adversaries could neither 
gainsay nor resist.” (St. Luke xxi. 15.) 

(2) Wisdom.—They had been foolish and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets had spoken, 
but now they saw how Jesus Christ had fulfilled the 
Scriptures in His death and resurrection. The familiar 
words now glowed with a new meaning, as the Holy 
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Spirit took of the things of Christ and revealed them 
unto them. 

(3) Love.—Their resentment at the death of their 
Master gave place to a great desire to win to His cause 
the multitude who had gathered in the city where He 
had been slain. The Holy Spirit stirred in them the 
energy of service. 

II.—There was a deep significance in the fact that 
it was on the day of Pentecost that the Holy Spirit 
came down on the assembled Church. It was not only 
that the Feast had brought up Jews from all parts 
of the world to Jerusalem, and so gave a unique oppor- 
tunity for the wise diffusion of the Gospel. The Feast 
of Pentecost was the feast of ingathering. At the 
Passover the firstfruits of the harvest were offered to 
God; so it was at the Passover time that the first- 
fruits of redeemed humanity were offered when Jesus 
Christ offered His humanity on the cross. But the 
full ingathering of the harvest was celebrated by the 
offering of the two loaves at Pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 
17). So the Holy Spirit came down at Pentecost to 
gather in the harvest of human souls for whom Christ 
had died. 

III.—It was at the third hour of the day (nine 
o’clock) that the Holy Spirit came down on the disciples 
—the hour at which the daily sacrifice was offered in 
the Temple. Hence, in the early Church the third 
hour became the regular hour for the service of Holy 
Communion. 

IV.—Notice two final points. (1) The unity of 
the Church—they were together in body, and they 
were together in spirit (the word translated “ with 
one accord ” is a favourite word with St. Luke; it is 
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used ten times in Acts, and only once elsewhere— 
Rom. xv. 6). Disunion hinders the outpouring of 
the Spirit, whether it be the disunion of outward 
separation or the disunion of inner alienation. 

(2) The suddenness of the gift. The fact that it 
was not a natural development, but a gift from above, 
was shown by the fact that it did not gradually change 
the character of the disciples, but transformed them 
in a moment. They had been living in the spirit 
of expectation, ‘‘ watching,” as Christ had told them 
to do, but it was from outside themselves that the 
Presence came that linked them anew with the living 
Christ. The Christian life is a supernatural life, 
that finds its strength not in things around, but in 
the world of spiritual reality beyond. 


TRINITY SUNDAY 
(REVELATIONS IV. I-IT) 


THIS passage was selected for Trinity Sunday because 
it pictures the worship of the Church, and of the world 
of nature, going up to God in the Trisagion. The 
chapter is the beginning of the vision of judgment, 
and the whole scene is coloured by this thought. 
I.—The Vision of God—There are three great 
visions of God in the Old Testament—lIsaiah vi., 
Ezekiel i., and Exodus xix. 16-20. The writer of the 
Apocalypse has blended all three in his description. 
The trumpet, the lightnings and thunder, and perhaps 
the seven torches of fire, are from Exodus; the living 
creatures and the rainbow, from Ezekiel; the threefold 
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hymn of praise, from Isaiah. The Jasper and Sardine 
stone appear in the breast-plate of the High priest 
(Ex. xxviii. 17, 20), and in Rev. xxi. The jasper, 
- “clear as crystal” (ch. xxi. II), is a symbol of the 
purity of God; the sardius, a red stone, of the Divine 
anger against sin. And the emerald rainbow (Ezek. 
i. 29) symbolizes God’s unchanging faithfulness (cp. 
ch. x. 1). The emerald was the most precious stone 
among Roman jewels, and so is used here to express 
the infinite value and beauty of the rainbow light around 
the throne. The whole picture is designed to express 
the awful purity of God. 

Il.—The Worship of the Church.—The four-and- 
twenty thrones remind us of St. Matthew xix. 28. 
The number is probably intended to symbolize the 
saints of the Old and New Testament—the twelve 
patriarchs and the twelve apostles. They are clothed 
in white robes and seated on thrones, for they are a 
royal priesthood (x Pet. ii. 9g; Rev. i. 6, 10), and they 
wear the wreath of the victor (the word stephanos is 
not used for a royal crown; cp. Ch. ii. 10; 1 Pet. 
wadpetc.). 

The song of the Church is not yet of redemption 
(the “‘ new song” of Ch. v. 9), but of creation. God’s 
claim to the worship of His creation is based on the 
fact that it came into being and exists by His will. 
The glory of God as creator leads on to His glory as 
redeemer. 

III.—The Worship of Creation.—The glassy sea before 
the throne is probably an allusion to the “ molten 
sea ’? of Solomon’s temple (1 Kings vii. 23-26), a symbol 
of the purity required of those who would draw near 
toGod. And just as two great cherubim overshadowed 
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the Mercy-Seat of the Holy Place in the Tabernacle, 
so the throne is surrounded by four great living crea- 
tures. They are the cherubim of Ezekiel’s vision, with 
some elements (the six wings and the song) from 
Isaiah vi. The cherubim were symbols of the life and 
powers of Nature, specially in its sterner aspect. 
So they are the ministers of the Divine judgment 
(Ch. vi. 1, etc.). It was the cherubim that are spoken 
of as guarding the entrance of the Garden of Eden 
(Gen. iii. 24), and in Ezekiel i. 13 they are depicted as 
running like lightning on the errands of God; and in 
Psalm xviii. 10 God is spoken of as riding on a cherub 
as He comes in the storm of judgment. Here they are 
pictured as “full of eyes,” for they represent the all- 
seeing power of God. In Ezekiel the wheels (Ezek. 
i. 18) are “‘ full of eyes.” 

The whole description is vague; the second com- 
mandment had taught the Jewish mind not to trans- 
late symbolism into a definite form that might become 
an idol. We are made to feel how the savage forces 
of Nature—the young bull, the lion, the eagle—are 
tamed to the service of God—the leaders of His choir 
in heaven, the ministers of His judgments on earth. 

IV.—Mystical commentators have pointed out the 
constant recurrence in these verses of a threefold 
imagery. Thus there are three precious stones, 
the threefold ascription of praise, the threefold 
description of the Divine life ‘‘ which was, and 
is, and is to come”; the three words of worship, 
“ glory and honour and thanks ”’ (verse g), or “‘ power ” 
(verse 11); the three acts of homage—“ fall down,” 
** worship,” “‘ cast their crowns.” 

In the next chapter the Divine Redeemer appears, 
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but first of all St. John wishes to go back to the begin- 
ning of things, and teach his readers to realise what 
is implied in the confession that God is ‘‘ Maker of 
heaven and earth.” So we have first the picture of 
creation gathered around the throne in ceaseless adora- 
tion, then the sealed book, and the “‘ Lamb as it had 
-been slain,” in the midst of the throne. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(I JOHN Iv. 7-21) 


IT is significant that just as the long series of Christian 
festivals closes, and the second half of the Christian 
year begins, we should be reminded of the supreme 
duty of showing our love to God by our love to our 
brothers. Of all the epistles of the New Testament, 
this Epistle of St. John is the most “‘ conversational.” 
There is little orderly sequence of thought ; the exhorta- 
tion comes back to its starting-point ; thoughts and 
phrases recur. But through it all runs one central 
idea—the supreme value of love. So in these verses 
St. John speaks of : 

I.—The Centrality of Love-——Love springs from God 
as its source; to love is to be born of God; to love is 
to know God; for God is love. What do these great 
words mean? They mean that giving is essential to 
the very being of God; that if God could not give He 
could not live. God is light, but light is not light unless 
it shines; God is life, but life is not life unless it flows 
out in self-expression ; God is love, but love is not love 
unless it sacrifices. It is only when the outflow of 
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the Divine life is checked, when men close their lives 
against Him, that God’s love turns to suffering. And 
as God realises Himself by giving, so we must learn 
todo the same. The man who lives for himself is really 
committing soul-suicide. ‘“‘He that loseth his life, 
shall find it.” 

II.—The Manifestation of Love-——God’s love showed 
itself in two supreme manifestations. (1) In the incar- 
nation—He ‘‘sent His only-begotten Son into the 
world.” (The title is peculiar to St. John; see St. 
John, 1, 14, 18; ili. 16.) Notice the object of that 
sending—to bring life to men (cp. St. John x. 10). 
(2) In the Atonement. He not only sent His Son; 
He sent Him to the death of the cross (Phil. ii. 8), for 
sin is a challenge to love (Rom. v. 20). Human failure 
demands of God a fuller sacrifice—the fullest sacrifice 
that even love can make—for even God cannot give 
more than Himself. 

IlI.—Love as the Secret of Insight—St. John has 
spoken of the supreme motive for love—because to 
love is to be like God. Now he adds two others. And 
the first is that love is the secret of knowledge. It is 
not outside but within that we learn to know God. We 
look around, and we do not see God; we look within, 
and if love rules in our hearts, behold, He is there, for 
love is the only atmosphere in which God can live. 
“Have you begun to love? God has begun to dwell 
in you. Love Him who has begun to dwell in you, 
that by dwelling in you more perfectly He may make 
you perfect’ (Augustine). The only way to know 
God is by moral likeness. 

But how does this indwelling of God manifest itself ? 
First, by the presence of the Spirit (Rom. viii. 16) ; 
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then, by the realisation of the meaning of the Divine 
gift in which God gave the final evidence of His love ; 
then, by the confession that ‘‘ Jesus is the Son of God ” 
(the earliest Christian creed—see St. John xx. 31; 
Acts viii. 37). There is material here for many sermons 
—the Holy Spirit comes as the messenger of the Divine 
love—He reveals the love of the Father ; and the love of 
the Father interprets to us the meaning of the life of 
Jesus Christ (Eph. 11-18). So the three great facul- 
ties of our nature are linked together—we have loved ; 
we have known ; we have believed (cp. 1 Cor. xiii. 13). 

IV.—Love as the Conqueror of Fear.—The ultimate 
victory of love is that it turns the idea of judgment into 
gladness. There is a very deep thought here. Even 
in this world, the man who loves Jesus Christ is one with 
Him (Phil. i. 21). Even here we are what He is. God 
cannot be afraid of God; if He dwells in us as our life, 
the Divine love within is linked with the Divine love 
on the judgment seat. It is only the loveless life that 
has cause to fear (see Browning’s “‘ Easter Day ’’). 

So we return at the end to the thought with which 
we began. Love to God and love to men are inextric- 
ably bound together. Love must give—at first to what 
is nearest (“‘ his brother, whom he hath seen ’’), then 
to what is greater and further away (“‘ God, whom he 
hath not seen’’). True love is all-embracing—it leaves 
no room for hatred, as full light leaves no room for 
darkness, and full life no room for death. It does not 
pick and choose ; it is like God’s love (St. Matthew v. 


45). 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(1 JOHN III. 13-24) 


Some of the thoughts of this passage belong to last 
week’s epistle. These verses are full of echoes of the 
Gospel. St. John sees two great societies side by side. 
The first is “‘ the world,” the kingdom of darkness, 
hatred, death. The other is the brotherhood, the family 
of God, the kingdom of light, love, life. “‘ We have 
passed from death unto life.” How do we know? 
Because we find ourselves in a kingdom of love. Love 
and life are two names for the same thing—not to love 
means not to live. So he goes back to Cain, the first 
murderer, “‘ who slew his brother.” In the kingdom of 
darkness men slay each other ; in the kingdom of light 
they die for each other, as Christ died for us all. 

But how can we lay down our lives for others? Not 
generally by one great act of sacrifice, but in many acts 
of constant fellowship. ‘‘ Whoso hath this world’s 
means of livelihood” (literally “life,” but not the 
same word as in the previous verse) must learn to share 
it with others. As Shylock says : 


“You take my life, 
When do you take the means whereby I live.” 


So St. John reminds us that love is not talking, but 
doing : the true life is the life in which deeds and words 
correspond. 

1.—The Life of Love ts the Life of Peace.—St. John uses 
“heart ” here where St. Paul would use “ conscience ”’ 
(Acts xxiv. 16; Rom. ix. 1, etc.). If our heart beats 
true to the claim of love, we need not be afraid of God. 
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But what does verse 20 mean? Some commentators 
have thought that St. John means that even if our 
conscience is troubled, we may still hope that God will 
understand and forgive. But he probably means just 
the opposite. If we feel that we are wrong, how much 
more clear that wrong must be in the sight of God who 
knoweth all things. It is only when our conscience 
brings no charge against us that we can dare to look 
up with confidence to God. 

II.—The Life of Love ts the Life of Obedience.— 
The thought of “confidence” (literally ‘‘ openness 
of speech ;”’ cp. Eph. iii. 12; Heb. iii. 6, etc.) sug- 
gests effectiveness in prayer. And this again suggests 
the thought of obedience, and so brings us back 
to love again. Faith in Christ and love to the 
brethren constitute the life of obedience. And the 
man who has learnt to obey can be trusted with the key 
of God’s treasure-house, for he will not desire what 
God does not desire, not use God’s gifts wrongly (see 
St. James iv. 3, for the same thought negatively 
expressed.) 

But obedience is not merely external observance of 
regulations ; it is identity of will and character. For 
obedience is the outcome of love, and love, in its deepest 
sense, is mutual indwelling—God in us, weinGod. And 
this indwelling of God is realised through the presence 
in our lives of the Holy Spirit. 

III.—It is tempting to remind ourselves of St. Jerome’s 
well-known story of St. John’s old age : 

** When St. John was lingering at Ephesus, even to 
extreme old age, and was with difficulty carried to 
Church by his disciples, and could not sustain his voice 
for many words, he used to say nothing at each service 
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but ‘ Little children, love one another.’ At length the 
disciples and brethren, growing rather tired, said, 
‘Master, why are you always saying this?’ He an- 
swered in a sentence worthy of John, ‘ Because it is the 
precept of the Lord, and sufficient, if it only be done.’ ” 

An incident mentioned by Kingsley has a bearing 
on this passage. He tells how when he and Maurice 
were looking together at Leonardo da Vinci’s fresco, 
Maurice complained of the girlish and sentimental face 
that the painter had given to St.John. ‘‘ lasked why ? 
and he answered, ‘ Was not St. John the Apostle of love ? 
Then in such a world of hate and misery as this, do you 
not think he had more furrows on his cheeks than all the 
other Apostles ?’”’ “‘ And,” Kingsley adds, “I looked 
upon the furrows in that most delicate and yet most 
noble face, and knew that he spoke truth—of St. John 
and of himself likewise, and understood better from 
that moment what was meant by bearing the sorrows 
and carrying the infirmities of men.” 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(I PETER v. 5-12) 


In this passage the Christian life is looked at from three 
aspects—service, soldiership and suffering, with the 
three corresponding virtues of humility, vigilance and 
patience. 

I.—The Christian Servant.—This verse is of special 
interest because it seems to be an echo of the scene at 
the Last Supper, described in S. John xiii. The word 
used here for ‘‘ be clothed ” is derived from the white 
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apron used by slaves. It might be translated, “ gird 
yourselves with the apron of service, which is humility.” 
Subjection is the keynote of the first epistle of St. 
Peter ; it was the lesson that St. Peter had found it 
hard to learn. So now he enforces it by a quotation 
from Prov. iii. 34 (cb. S. James iv.6; S. Luke i. 53). 
Verse 6 sounds like an echo of S. Luke xiv. 11. Humility 
towards others depends on humility before God—the 
humility that accepts what God does, not with the 
resignation of fatalism, but with the gladness of confi- 
dence. Humility is the child of trust; it “casts all 
its anxiety on Him,” as a child who knows that his 
father is wiser than he (Psalm lv. 22; Matt. vi. 25). 
Distrust and “ worry ” are often the outcome of pride. 
We can wear the apron of service with no sense of 
degradation since He wore it first (S. Mark x. 45), and 
face life’s problems unafraid since “ He careth for” 
us (Matt. vi. 32). 

II.—The Christian Soldier —The picture changes. 
We are no longer servants in the household; we are 
soldiers on guard. And the two needs of a soldier are 
self-control and alertness—he must keep control over 
himself and over his surroundings. The adversary is 
prowling like a lion (Psalm xxii. 13; vii. 2; x. 9), 
ready to pounce on the unwatchful sentry. So we 
must be ‘‘ immovable in our confidence in God” (faith 
in this epistle always has the idea of confidence rather 
than objective belief). And we are to find strength to 
resist in the remembrance that the same battle that we 
are fighting is being fought by our fellow-soldiers every- 
where (Heb. xiii. 3). There is an inspiration in the 
name “‘ The-Church militant ;” it reminds us that we 
are not struggling alone; thousands of other men are 
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facing the same temptations. Nothing discourages a 
man so much as the feeling that he is fighting a solitary 
battle. 

IlI.—The Christian Sufferery—From facing tempta- 
tion the Apostle passes to bearing suffering. Notice 
the twofold motive for confidence: (1) God is “the 
God of all grace” ; able to meet all need for strength 
and endurance (2 Cor. ix. 8; xii, 9); and (2) ““ He has 
called you to eternal glory ” (cp. ch. i. 4), and will not 
allow His call to be frustrated. The secret of endurance 
in times of persecution is in the realisation that God’s 
purpose cannot fail : 


““ The worst that can come, 
But shortens my journey and hastens me home.” 


There is a third motive for endurance in the word “a 
little while.” ‘‘ Our light affliction” is only “for a 
moment ”’ (2 Cor. iv. 17). Looked at from the stand- 
point of eternity, it sinks into insignificance. The 
emphatic word “ Himself” (see Revised Version) 
suggests the thought that the writer and his fellow- 
leaders will soon be no longer able to cheer and encourage 
the flock; they pass, but God abides (Acts xx. 32). 
The three words that follow are interesting. The first 
means “to make fit,” the second “to fix firmly” 
(S. Luke xxii. 32), the third “to equip for active 
service.” Their opposites are the unfit, the unstable 
and the feeble. The fourth word, translated “ settle,’ 
is omitted by the earliest manuscripts. It is St. Paul’s 
metaphor of the Christian as “‘ built on the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets.” 

In the closing doxology the word “glory” should 
probably be omitted. St. Peter concentrates on the 
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idea of the ‘‘ power” of God. The word means specially 
power manifested in action. The Early Church was 
face to face with the apparently irresistible power of 
the Empire, that was setting itself to crush the infant 
Church. But St. Peter reminds them that behind all 
earthly power is the dominion of God, the only dominion 
that is eternal (Dan. vi. 27). 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(ROMANS VIII. 18-24) 


THERE is no passage in Scripture that touches more 
closely the problems of modern thought than this. 
For modern views of evolution have brought out with 
startling clearness the universality of the fact of suffer- 
ing. What the scientist means by the wastefulness 
of nature : 


“* Knowing that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear i 


’ 


that St. Paul means when he says that the creation was 
made subject to vanity. And this “‘ vanity ” of nature 
is not its own fault ; it is God’s provision (verse 20). 
I.—The Universality of Suffering.—St. Paul begins 
with the suffering of Christ (verse 17). We share 
the sufferings of Christ, and nature shares the suffer- 
ings of humanity. So from God to the lowest forms 
of life, the universe is linked in one fellowship of 
suffering. The Cross is the expression of a universal 
truth. Creation groans; and we, who have, the fore- 
taste of our future glory, also groan; and (verse 27) 
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the Holy Spirit groans. The modern pessimist has 
drawn no darker picture than this. 

II.—The Universality of Hope.—‘* We are saved by 
hope,” or, more correctly translated, ““ We were saved 
in hope”’ (verse 24). And as nature shares in suffer- 
ing, so nature shares in hope. Does not the modern 
idea of evolution help to explain this thought ? For 
evolution means progress towards some end. The 
human mind cannot acquiesce in the idea of purpose- 
lessness in nature. What Bergson calls “creative 
evolution” is exactly what St. Paul calls the travail 
of nature—not meaningless pain, but suffering that 
brings forth some issue. 

III.—The Universality of Deliverance—What is the 
end? First, for us, the revelation to us and in us 
of the glory of sonship (xz S. John iii. 2). How little 
we realise as yet what is really involved in the title of 
Sons of God! It means that man takes his true place 
as the head of a redeemed creation. But it is our 
body—our physical nature—that links us to the 
created world. If it was only our souls that attained 
to salvation, creation would be left behind. So St. 
Paul thinks of human salvation as incomplete till the 
body has been redeemed (2 Cor. v. 2). For our physical 
nature is a real part of ourselves. And the redemption 
of the body means the consecration of matter to the 
service of spirit. 

But if God can redeem our body, He can redeem 
all the natural world to which our bodies belong. So 
all creation is waiting for the lifting up of humanity 
into its true place. 

The world of nature is subject to a twofold hind- 
rance. It is subject to bondage—to laws that it has 
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no power to control or set aside. And it is subject to 
corruption—to the decay that seems to make all 
progress futile. So its deliverance is twofold—‘ into 
the liberty of the glory of the Sons of God.” For 
liberty is the opposite of bondage, and glory is the 
opposite of decay. 

IV.—From the first there seem to have been two 
ideas among the early Christian teachers as to the 
destiny of the created world. According to the 
Apocalyptic idea, it is to be destroyed (2 S. Peter iii. 
10), and so leave room for a new earth (Rev. xxi. 1). 
But St. Paul taught the deeper truth that Jesus Christ 
was “the first-born of creation”—the beginning 
and the end of all created things (Col. 15-16). By 
His death He restored to the creation its hope of fulfil- 
ment; in redeeming man He redeemed the whole 
order of which man is the head. Nature is not 
natural yet ; what we call the supernatural is really 
the natural, the forecast of the created world restored 
to its true purpose as the vehicle of the Spirit—“‘ the 
visible garment of God.” How this thought ennobles 
the idea of redemption. We are saved, not by being 
lifted out of the order to which we belong, but by 
becoming the first-fruits of a process of restoration 
that will not be complete till the whole natural order 
shall perfectly correspond with the mind and will of 
God. But the process must begin with man. As 
“‘ the sons of God shouted for joy ”’ at the creation (Job 
XXXVili. 7), So now again, the sons of God who have been 
adopted in Christ lead back creation to the Creator. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(1 PETER 111. 8-15) 


OF all the epistles of the New Testament, the first 
epistle of St. Peter is the most pastoral. St. Peter is 
thinking of the little companies of Christians scattered 
through the eastern Provinces of the Empire, threatened 
by divisions within and persecutions from without. 
So he tells them about conduct—how to behave 
towards each other and towards the world. 

I1.—The Christian in the Church_—Notice how he lays 
stress on the social virtues. (1) Unity of thought. 
The Church is not a body of men who all have the 
same opinions, but a body of men who have the same 
point of view (Phil. 11. 6). Our standard of thought 
is ‘‘ the mind of Christ.”” As we learn to refer all our 
thinking to that standard, we are drawn together. 
(2) Unity of feeling (cp. Heb. iv. 15, x. 34). In sorrow 
and in gladness we are to realise our fellowship (1 Cor. 
xii. 26). Without this, there can be no true union. 
(3) Unity of love. St. Peter is fond of the word 
‘‘ brother-love ” (see i. 22; ii. 17). The Church must 
learn to recognise itself as one family, the children of 
one Father. (4) Tender-heartedness. This is ex- 
plained by the words that follow. We are not to treat 
others as they treat us, but to repay injury with kind- 
ness (Matt. v. 44; Luke vi. 28), as God is “‘ kind to the 
unthankful and evil.” It isnot weakness, but strength 
that repays insult with blessing (Ch. ii. 23). (5) 
Humility. How much of the disunion of the Church is 
the result of pride. So St. Peter closes his list of Christian 
virtues with “ lowliness of mind ” (Phil. ii. 3; perhaps 
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St. Peter had the opening verses of Phil. ii. in his mind— 
the resemblance is very close). St. Peter enforces his 
advice by reference to Psalm xxxiv; which-he has 
already quoted in Ch. i. 24. The secret of the true 
life is separation from evil, in speech and in act. 

Il.—The Christian in the World—Two thoughts. 
(I) Give the enemy no excuse for ill-treating you. It 
is not your business to “hit back ” (see ch. ii. 12-13 ; 
iv. 15). If we bring suffering on ourselves by rudeness 
and vindictiveness, we are not suffering “‘ for righteous- 
ness sake.” (2) But it might be that no right conduct 
on their part would avert the impending persecution. 
Then they were to remember the words of the Lord 
(Matt. v. 10, cp. Ch. iii. 17; iv 16). So he refers them 
to Isaiah viii. 12-13—-words spoken to encourage the 
people in the crisis of the Assyrian invasion. ‘‘ Do 
not be alarmed or disturbed.” The words that follow 
are remarkable. Isaiah wrote “ Sanctify the Lord 
Himself.”’ St. Peter makes two changes. He adds 
the words, “In your hearts.” ‘‘ The kingdom of God 
is within you’ ; when persecution cut off the Christian 
from the opportunity of public worship, he must learn 
to fall back on the inner secret of strength. And he 
adds the words ‘‘ the Christ,’”’ so that the text runs: 
“‘Sanctify in your hearts Christ as Lord.” Perhaps 
he is thinking of Psalm ii. 2 (cp. Acts iv. 25). The 
rulers of the world were setting themselves against 
the Christ ; all the more the Church must “‘ crown Him 
Lord of all.” Notice how the place that Isaiah claims 
for God is unhesitatingly given now to Christ. If He 
were less than divine, could St. Peter have thus trans- 
ferred the honour due to God to Him ? 

It is the supremacy of Christ in the inner life that 
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is the secret of strength in hours of need and danger. 
It gave to the early Church a confidence against which 
waves of persecution broke vainly, for “‘ it was founded 
on a rock.” 

It is right that we should use every “‘ means of 
grace”? that God has given us; but in the end it is 
the Lordship of Christ in the inner sanctuary of each 
life that lifts us above all doubt and danger, and makes 
even death impotent (Rom. viii. 35-9). Within less 
than a generation of the writing of this epistle, Pliny 
wrote his letter to Trajan, describing the efforts he had 
made to stamp out Christianity in Pontus. Many of 
those who had read this epistle were called to suffer 
for the name of Christ, and must have found courage 
in remembering how the writer had himself, soon after 
the epistle was written, laid down his life gladly for 
the cause of Christ. 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(ROMANS VI. 3-12) 


In the fifth chapter St. Paul has been expounding the 
doctrine of justification by the free grace of God. 
So he starts this chapter with a question, ‘‘ Shall we 
continue in sin that grace may abound ?”’ He answers 
the question by three analogies, the analogy of death 
(vi. 3-16); the analogy of slavery (vi. 17-23); the 
analogy of marriage (vii. 1-6). We have passed through 
death to a new life ; we have been brought into a new 
service; we have been married to a new husband. 
So that the old relationship is ended, and we cannot 
go back to it, : 
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Baptism expresses the establishment of a new 
relation to sin and a new relation to Jesus Christ (see 
the Church Catechism). 

I.—Our Identification with Christ in His Death.— 
The Christian life begins with renunciation ; we give 
up the old that we may enter on the new. But our 
renunciation is more than a merely personal act. The 
sinful world could not tolerate Jesus Christ ; His death 
meant the separation of His life from that world. 
And baptism means the identification of ourselves with 
Him. His command, “ Follow me,” means first of all, 
“give up the old life.” Unless we are willing to do 
this we cannot be His disciples. But to give up the 
old life means giving up all that we have. The new 
life is not ours at all till He gives it to us. So we do 
not merely die to the old life, we die with Him. That 
is the great difference between Christian renunciation 
and the renunciation taught by Buddhism and other 
Eastern religions. We die not to escape life but to 
secure it (Matt. x. 39). If I am one with Christ I die 
in His death, I am crucified on His Cross (Gal. ii. 20), 
I am buried in His grave. What Christianity offers 
us is a reformation in the full sense—a remaking. For 
life means conformity to environment, and the Christ 
in us cannot be conformed to the environment of sin 
(x S. John iii. 6). 

There is a deep thought in verse 6. Baptism is a 
bodily act; it is the physical self that goes down into 
the water. The body, as an instrument of sin, perishes 
in the water—‘“ the body of sin ”’ (Col. ii. 11) is “‘ des- 
troyed.” (Cp. ‘‘ That our sinful bodies may be made 
clean by His body.’’) 

Il.—Our Identification with Christ in His Resurrection. 
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We come up out of the water of Baptism, not as 
we were before, but as sharers in a new life. Baptism 
is not merely something we do, it is something that 
Christ does for us (that is why we baptise infants). 
And this new life has two characteristics: (1) It does 
not sin (cp. 1 Peter iv. 1-7); and (2) it does not die 
(verse 9). The earthly life of Jesus Christ looked 
towards sin (Heb. ix. 28, etc.), and therefore it died ; 
His heavenly life looks towards God, and therefore it 
cannot die. To be “in Christ” is to be beyond the 
reach of death—the physical fact of death remains, 
but its spiritual power is broken (1 Cor. xv. 55). 

III.—But is all this true? Does it correspond to 
the actual fact of our lives ? St. Paul’s answer is that it 
will do so exactly in proportion as we act upon it. 
We are to “reckon ourselves as dead unto sin ”— 
our habitual attitude towards all evil things is to be 
one of constant repudiation. The natural life of a 
Christian man is a life of purity and fellowship with 
God ; it is unnatural for him to sin. We often excuse 
our shortcomings with the old adage, ‘‘ To err is human.” 
But baptism tells us that to err is not human. ‘To 
me to live is Christ” ; if I go back to the old life I am 
putting my true self to death (Heb. vi. 6; x. 29). 
The two great truths to which St. Paul constantly 
returns are: (1) That we cannot “ pass from death 
unto life.’ It is only by the power of God, by the 
grace of God, that the great change comes—we can only 
take what He gives us. That is what ‘ justification 
by faith’? means. But (2) we are not mere passive 
instruments. We have to “walk in newness of 
life ’»—to be every day, by faith and effort, what God 
has called us to be. We died to the old life when we 
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gave our lives to God in Christ ; we may die to the new 
life if we give back our lives to the service of sin. We 
are always walking on the edge of the abyss from which 
He rescued us. If we let go of His hand, we shall slip 
over the edge, and He must pay the cost of another 
rescue. That is what makes the Christian life such a 
tremendously responsible thing. 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(ROMANS VI. I9-23) 


ST. PAUL is continuing his answer to the question, 
“* Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound ? ” 
He has used the metaphor of death and resurrection ; 
now he uses the idea of slavery. But since the idea 
of slavery has no real place in the relations of the 
Christian to God, he begins with an apology. “I 
have to use imperfect illustrations, because your 
spiritual understandings are immature.” 

1.—Ye Cannot Serve Two Masters ——When you lived 
the old life, you gave yourself wholly to the service of 
sin. Notice the two-fold character of sin—it is im- 
purity (personal contamination) and lawlessness (rebel- 
lion against the law of God). Men have often excused 
their sins on the ground that natural appetites have 
been too strong for them. But St. Paul recognises no 
such excuse. It is we who yield the faculties of our 
physical nature as servants to sin. We must not 
blame our bodies for the evil that we allow them to do ; 
if the helmsman leaves hold of the rudder it is not 
the fault of the ship that it drifts on the rocks. So 
it is the very same physical nature that we are to 
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yield to God. We are to present our bodies as a living 
sacrifice (Rom. xii. 1). The instrument of evil is to 
become the instrument of service. And we are pledged 
to serve God with the same wholeheartedness with 
which men serve sin. See Browning, The Statue and 
the Bust, for the idea that wholehearted evil is better 
than halfhearted goodness : 


“Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set prize, be it what it will.’ 


The children of this world are wiser than the children 
of light (Luke xvi. 8) in that they serve their cause 
more earnestly. So St. Paul says, ‘“When ye were 
slaves of sin, ye were freemen as to righteousness ” 
—that is, moral claims did not influence you. Treat 
sin now as you treated righteousness then—as a thing 
that has no claim to be considered (Rom. vi. I1; 
viii. 2). 

Il.—The Character of the Two Services—St. Paul 
suggests a twofold contrast. What has each service 
to offer in the present ? What fruit does sin produce ? 
Only the fruit of shame, as we look back to the outcome 
of that service. But the fruit of the service of God 
is progress in sanctification. As we look back, we 
recognise that God has been training us in the way of 
holiness through the discipline of service. The servant 
is becoming as his Master (Matt. x. 2). Then, again, 
what is the final outcome of the service of sin? Death 
(Romans vili. 6, 13). Sin is the suicide of the soul. 
Death is not merely the punishment of sin; it is the 
result of sin (Genesis ii. 17). To sin is to die; and, 
therefore, repentance is a kind of resurrection, a giving 
back of life from the dead by the grace of God. But 
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the end of the service of God is eternal life; the more 
fully we serve the more fully we live (St. John x. 10). 
Then there is the final contrast. ‘‘ The wages (literally, 
the pay of a soldier, see Luke iii. 14; 1 Cor. ix. 7) of 
sin is death.” Sin pays a man what he has earned, no 
less and no more. But God does not pay His servants 
wages (St. Matt. xx. 7); He gives them what they 
could never earn. He calls His soldiers, not to receive 
their wages, but to share His life. So at the end, the 
metaphor of slavery breaks down. We are not only 
His servants, but His friends (S. John xv. 15), His 
sons (Romans viii. 15), His heirs (Romans viii. 17). 
Yet St. Paul rejoices in the title of “‘ bondservant of 
Jesus Christ.””> We are His servants because we do 
His will ; we are His sons because we share His life. 

A man may serve sin, or God ; he cannot serve both. 
It is the effort to serve both that makes shipwreck of 
human life (rt Kings xviii. 21; James i. 8). If it is 
worth while to serve God, it is worth while to serve 
Him with all our hearts, with ‘‘ our whole spirit and 
soul and body.” Perhaps St. Paul himself is the best 
example we could find of such wholehearted service. 
Romans vii. is the picture of the struggle to serve two 
masters, Romans viii. the picture of the Christian life 
when it has given itself unreservedly to the service of 
God. 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(ROMANS VIII. 12-18) 


Tue eighth chapter of Romans might be described 
as the triumph song of Christian experience. But 
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since Christian experience is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, it is a storehouse of thought on the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Let us consider these verses from this 
point of view. They give us five aspects of the work 
of the Spirit. 

I—The Spirit of Victory—Our obligation to the 
flesh is cancelled by our oneness with Christ (see pre- 
vious verses). Now we are to put to death the deeds of 
the body; that is, we are not to allow our physical 
nature to act in independence of the spirit. And this 
putting to death is “through the Spirit.” By our- 
selves, we are not strong enough to “ rule our province 
of the brute.” That is the lesson of Romans vii., 
with its closing cry, ‘‘ Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ?”’ Here is the answer: when the 
Holy Spirit rules our lives, we are strong enough to 
overcome sin. 

Il.—The Spirit of Guidance.—To be the Son of God, 
in the fullest sense, implies likeness to God (St. Matt. 
v. 45). Sonship is a continuous fact; every day we 
keep our status as sons by following the guidance of the 
Spirit. Regeneration is both an act and a process. 
We are “born from above” (St. John iii. 3) that we 
may live from above. ‘Even if you receive baptism 
but intend not to be led by the Spirit afterwards, you 
have lost the dignity conferred and the pre-eminence 
of sonship ” (Chrysostom). 

Ill.—The Spirit of Adoption.—St. Paul is probably 
thinking of the Roman law of adoption (Galatians 
iv. 5). We are children of God, not because we have 
any right to the title, but only through the free grace 
of God. Our natural sonship has been forfeited by 
sin ; it is restored in Christ. So we are not exchanging 
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one slavery for another; one kind of fear for another. 
We are passing out of the atmosphere of bondage and 
fear (I St. John iv. 17) into the atmosphere of freedom 
and love (‘‘ His service is perfect freedom’’). It is 
not only that God calls us His sons (x St. John iii. 2) ; 
He gives us the Spirit of Sonship. 

IV.—The Spirit of Witness—‘ Abba” probably 
became a kind of personal name for God, as Yahwe 
was in Hebrew theology. It is specially the language 
of prayer, for it is in prayer that we realise our sonship. 
Modern theology lays great stress on Christian experi- 
ence. But whence comes this experience of sonship, 
this sense of the Divine love encompassing our lives ? 
It is the Divine in us reaching up to the Divine above 
us—God’s Spirit holding communion with God (Gal. 
iv. 6). But it is also the act of our own personal selves. 
Our human spirits are not lost in the Divine Spirit. 
He prays with us (Romans viii. 26), He works with us 
(Phil. ii. 13). 

V.—The Spint of Hofe.—In Roman law adopted 
children shared the inheritance equally with natural 
children. The Spirit that tells us that we are sons of 
God tells us that we are heirs of an inheritance larger 
than we can realise or understand (1 Peter i. 4; iv. 13; 
1S. John iii. 2; 1 Cor. ii. 9). Now, sonship involves 
fellowship in suffering with our Elder Brother (Phil. 
iii. 10); hereafter, it will mean fellowship with Him 
in glory. So the Spirit of Sonship is the Spirit of Hope. 

Notice how in all this St. Paul thinks of the Holy 
Spirit as co-operating with, not superseding, human 
action. It is we who must “do to death” the evil in 
us, but always in His strength; it is we who must go 
forward every day in the way of service, but always 
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with His guidance ; it is we who must learn to pray 
“Abba, Father,” but always with His teaching ; 
it is we who must bear witness to the consciousness 
of sonship, but always with His co-operation. It is 
not by emptying ourselves of all personal initiative 
that we enter into fellowship with the Spirit, but by 
the constant effort to be our best and fullest selves. 
God does not want us “‘ to be nothing,” for that would 
be fatal to all true fellowship. Mysticism is a dangerous 
guide when it teaches men that our wills are to be ab- 
sorbed in God’s. A man is never so truly and fully 
himself as when he is in the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit; our wills are never really ours till they are 
brought in tune with God. The doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity helps us to realise this (1 Cor. ii. II). 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(1 CORINTHIANS X. I-14) 


CORINTH was one of the most profligate and wicked 
cities of the ancient world. It was no easy task for 
the Christians there to “keep themselves unspotted 
from the world.” So St. Paul warns them by the 
example of Israel in the wilderness. He tells them 
of : 

I.—Israel’s privilege—The life of the people was 
sacramental. There was (I) the sacrament of deliver- 
ance. The cloud and the sea stood between them 
and the old life, as the sacrament of baptism stands 
between us and the old life. We and they have alike 
been delivered into a new life of fellowship with God. 
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{2) The sacrament of sustenance. A supernatural 
food sustained them ; a supernatural gift of water out 
of the stony rock refreshed them. It is sometimes 
said that St. Paul was referring here to a Rabbinic 
tradition that the rock (Exodus xvii. 1-6) followed 
the people throughout their desert journey. But 
this is very doubtful. It is more probable that he 
means that the supernatural supply was available for 
them where natural resources failed (Ps. lxxviii. 15, 16). 
He sees in the manna and the water from the rock the 
type of the Christian sacrament—the bread and wine 
by which the Christian life is sustained (St. John vi. 
32, 33). That rock was to them what Christ is to us. 
It was from the stricken rock of Calvary that the 
blood of our redemption flowed out. “This is My 
blood poured out for you.” 

II.—Israel’s Failure—God’s purpose of good failed 
for them. St. Paul mentions four kinds of failure, to 
all of which the Corinthians were exposed. (1) Idolatry 
(Ex. xxxii. 6)—the abandonment to self-indulgence 
and heathen revelling. (2) Impurity (Numbers xxv. 
1-6)—of which the worship of Aphrodite in the great 
temple at Corinth was a conspicuous example. ‘St. 
Paul follows a Jewish tradition which deducted 1,000 
as the number that were hanged by the judges” 
(Evans). (3) Distrust of God (Numbers xxi. 5, 6). 
They ‘“‘ tempted” God by rebelling against His pur- 
pose, and defying His authority—by unwillingness to 
bear the discomforts of the journey (cb. Numbers xiv. 
22). St. Paul had told them in the previous chapter 
that the Christian athlete must “be in training.” 
We “tempt ”’ Christ when we refuse the cross of self- 
discipline. (4) Discontent (Numbers xvi. 41). The 
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Corinthian Church had been torn by party strife. 
There was a faction that was murmuring against St. 
Paul as the people had murmured against Moses (see 
ch. i. 12; iv. 4). And St. Paul knew that discon- 
tent was fatal to the Christian life. It is to be feared 
that the grumbling Christian is not yet extinct in our 
Churches. 

IIlI.—The Twofold Lesson.—The sacramental life is 
not a life of careless security. There are two dangers 
against which we must be ever on the watch. 

(1) The danger of over-confidence (Rom. xi. 20). It 
is when we feel most secure that we most need to be 
watchful (“In all time of our wealth, good Lord 
deliver us’’). We remember St. Peter (St. Mark xiv. 
29; St. Luke xxii. 33). 

(2) The danger of discouragement. If Israel failed, 
how can we be sure that, in spite of all our efforts, we 
may not fail, too.2 St. Paul’s answer is (1) that 
temptation belongs to all human life; what we have 
to face other men have faced before us, and (2) we can 
trust God not to allow any of His children to be tempted 
beyond their powers; wherever there is temptation, 
there is the appointed way of escape. So we pray, 
“Lead us not into temptation,” because we know 
our own weakness; and then we pray, “‘ Deliver us 
from the evil one,” because we know that tempta- 
tion will come, but that God is stronger than evil. We 
endure temptation only that we may escape from it. 
As soon as we begin to linger within its influence, to 
dally with it, we are in danger. We must not run 
away from temptation if it comes to us on the path of 
duty ; but we must run past it, like Christian in 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress *—“‘ the man put his fingers in 
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his ears, and ran on, crying, Life! Life ! Eternal Life ! 
So he looked not behind him, but fled.” 

It was distrust of God that was the secret of 
Israel’s failure. So St. Paul’s closing word on this sub- 
ject is ‘‘God is faithful” (rt Thess. v. 24; Heb. x. 225 
I Pet. iv. rg). 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(1 CORINTHIANS XII. I-12) 


AMONG the questions that the Corinthian Church had 
-asked St. Paul were some on the gifts (charismata) of 
the Spirit. How were they to know genuine inspira- 
tion from delusion ? What were the most honourable 
gifts ? In this chapter St. Paul begins his answer. He 
tells them of : 

I.—The Threefold Umnity.—(1) All spiritual gifts 
are from one source—the Holy Spirit, who “ divideth 
to each one severally as He will,” so that there is no 
room for jealousy or the boasting of one against another. 
(2) All spiritual gifts are for one end—the confession of 
the Lordship of Christ. They had, in their heathen 
days, been accustomed to the oracles that pretended to 
come from “‘ dumb idols.” But the test of any real 
voice of the Spirit is, does it recognise the Lordship of 
Jesus Christ ? (cp. 1 St. John iv. 1-3). (3) All spiritual 
gifts are for the common good of all (verse 7)—not to be 
used for personal advancement, but to be a means of 
service for all. 

II.—The Foundation of Umity.—As all the various 
gifts go back to one source, so all the various kinds of 
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service go back to one Lord, and all the various kinds 
of Christian activity go back to one God, from whom 
alone comes the power to do any work at all. And 
these Three are One. All power is of God the Father ; 
all authority of God the Son (Matt. xxviii. 18); all 
effectiveness of God the Spirit. God the Father worketh 
in us ; God the Son worketh through us ; God the Holy 
Spirit worketh with us. There is matter here for 
much thought. 

IlI.—The Diverse Gifts—The nine charismata that 
St. Paul mentions fall into three groups. The first 
consists of more directly spiritual gifts. (1) “‘ The word 
of wisdom ’’—the power of insight into “‘ the deep things 
of God ”’—the instinctive feeling of spiritual reality. 
In the later Jewish ‘‘ Wisdom-literature,”’ wisdom is 
regarded as a divine faculty (Prov. iii. 19 ; Wisdomi. 6 ; 
Ecclesiasticus i. I, etc.). See Ch. i. 30, where Jesus 
Christ is spoken of as our wisdom. (2) “‘ The word of 
knowledge ’’—the power of right thinking, by which 
we learn to see things as they really are. Modern 
philosophy tends to exalt intuition and depreciate 
reason. But both are gifts of the Spirit. (3) ‘‘ Faith” 
—the realisation of things unseen (Heb. xi. 1). Faith 
is a natural faculty, but there is a special kind of faith 
that is not given to all. 

A second group of more directly miraculous gifts. 
(x) Asupernatural power of healing. We have assumed 
perhaps too hastily, that this special gift has ceased. 
But while modern “ faith-healing”’ is mixed with a 
great deal of charlatanism, there are some grounds for 
believing that special powers of healing are possessed 
by certain men of God. (2) Supernatural powers of 
miracle. Exactly what these were it is hard to say. 
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(3) Supernatural powers of speech. Prophecy in the 
early Church was something more than preaching ; it 
was a more direct utterance of divine truth. The early 
Church had not as yet a written word ; it depended on 
the spoken word of men who were specially inspired to 
teach. 

A third group. (1) “Discerning of spirits ’°—the 
judgment that could recognise and interpret truth. 
This is more like the gift of the modern preacher, who 
has to interpret the truth to his hearers. (2) ‘“‘ Divers 
kinds of tongues.”” The whole subject of ‘“‘ Tongues ” 
in the early Church is difficult. See 1 Cor. xiv. for a 
description of the nature of the gift. It was apparently 
a kind of ecstatic utterance, which conveyed no meaning 
to the hearers. So lastly, (3) “the interpretation of 
tongues ’—the power to translate these ecstatic utter- 
ances to the people. St. Paul discourages the exercise 
of the gift of tongues unless there was someone to inter- 
pret (1 Cor. xiv. 28). 

IV.—The permanent lesson of this passage is that 
all Christians are not alike. The richness of Christian 
experience depends on its variety. We need not be 
depressed because we have not the same faculties as 
some other Christians. Every man has some special 
faculty ; he must use it for the common good (1 Pet. 
iv. 10). It is only when we bring each our own special 
gift to the service of the one cause that the work of the 
Holy Spirit is effective. It is because the dis-union 
of the Christian world prevents the gift of each from 
being-available for all that it is a wrong done to the 


Holy Spirit. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(1 CORINTHIANS XV. I-I2) 


Some Corinthian teachers had been asserting that the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection was untrue, and 
so St. Paul reminds his readers of the gospel that he 
had preached to them. For if that gospel was true— 
and apparently the teachers in question professed to 
accept it—then the resurrection of the Christian 
followed from the resurrection of Christ. This passage 
has a threefold interest—as a summary of St. Paul’s 
gospel, as the earliest statement of the evidence for the 
resurrection of our Lord, and in the light that it throws 
on St. Paul’s character. 

I.—St. Paul’s Gospel—tit is a twofold message— 
Christ crucified and Christ risen. St. Paul claimed 
to have received his gospel direct from Jesus Christ 
(Ch. xi. 23; Gal. i. 12; Eph. iii. 3). This does not 
mean that he learnt by special revelation the facts of 
the death and resurrection. These he must have had 
ample opportunity of knowing in the days when he 
was persecuting the Church. But this spiritual signifi- 
cance was interpreted to him by the same Risen Lord, 
who interpreted them to the other apostles (St. Luke 
XXIV. 27, 45). It was He who taught them to recognise 
how these events fulfilled the Old Testament scriptures. 
St. Paul mentions the burial of our Lord because it 
was the evidence that His death was real. 

Notice the four stages in the acceptance of the 
gospel: “I preached”’; “‘.ye accepted”; “‘ in which 
ye stand firm” ; “‘ through which ye are being saved” 
—unless you accepted it unintelligently and without 
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any effort to understand. The gospel must be heard ; 
received, used (as a defence against sin) ; held fast (as 
the means of salvation). 

Il.—The Evidence of the Resurrection —This is the 
earliest account we have of the appearances of the Lord 
after His resurrection. St. Paul mentions six. . (1) To 
Cephas (St. Luke xxiv. 34). Of the details of that 
appearance we know nothing. Perhaps we have all that 
St. Peter ever told in 1 Peter i. 3. (2) To the Twelve 
(St. John xx. 19, etc.). (3) To five hundred brethren. 
Of this appearance we know nothing more. How gladly 
we would sacrifice most of the literature of the world 
for a fuller account of it. It is important to remember 
that the fact of the resurrection did not rest only on 
the testimony of the apostles. St. Paul could bring 
“ the greater part ’’ of these five hundred witnesses into 
court, if necessary. (4) To St. James—‘‘ the Lord’s 
brother,” afterwards the leader of the Church in 
Jerusalem. It was apparently this appearance of the 
risen Christ that converted St. James (cp. St. John 
vii. 5). (5) Then to all the apostles (Matt. xxviii. 16). 
(6) Lastly, to St. Paul himself. St. Paul rested his 
claim to apostolic authority on the fact that he had 
seen the Lord (1 Cor. ix. 1), as really as the others had 
seen Him. 

The first Epistle to the Corinthians was written 
within about twenty years of the resurrection. It 
places the fact of the resurrection on an impregnable 
foundation of evidence. 

IlI.—St. Paul’s Personal Confession.—It would have 
been an affectation of humility for St. Paul to deny 
that he had been the leader of the missionary advance 
of the Church. He never hesitated to “‘ magnify his 
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office.” But he was saved from the danger of pride 
by his personal sense of unworthiness. So here he 
closes with a threefold confession. (1) He has never 
forgotten how little he deserves the grace that called 
him from hostility to fellowship (Eph. iii.8; 1 Tim. 1. 
13; Gal. i. 13). Nothing is nobler in the character of 
St. Paul than this constantly-repeated confession. (2) 
He knows the success of his work is not due to any 
special virtue in him, but to the grace of God working 
with him. ‘“‘ Me” is emphatic in both cases. “To 
me, too, God gave His grace; and with me He conde- 
scended to work.” God did not supersede the personal 
activity of the Apostle, but worked with him. As 
Augustine says, “‘ Not grace alone, nor he alone, but 
grace with him.” (3) He knows that it is not the 
messenger but the message that really matters (1 Cor. 
lii. 5, 7). ‘‘ Whether it were I or they ’’—we are all 
doing the same work; preaching the same gospel. 
It is a protection against over-estimating our own 
importance to remember that ‘‘ thousands at His 
bidding speed.” ‘“‘Do not think too much of the 
messenger, remember the message.” 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(2 CORINTHIANS III. 4-10) 


ST. PAuL has been saying that the Corinthian Church 
is “his epistle, known and read of all men.” He wants 
them to feel that he has confidence in them (Gal. v. 
10). But his confidence is not based on mere experi- 
ence, It is “through Christ towards God.” So he 
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explains that he does not trust his own judgment ; it 
is his faith in God that gives him his confidence (Heb. 
vi. 9). And this leads him to contrast and compare 
the gospel that he had preached with the Jewish 
system that his opponents wished to substitute for it 
(Chity, 125 xi.-20). 

I.—The Threefold Contrast between the Christian and 
Jewish Religions.—(1) The Christian religion is a new 
covenant, not a mere development of the old (Jer. xxxi. 
31; Heb. viii. 6, 13). This is one of St. Paul’s strongest 
convictions. Christianity was not evolved out of 
earlier systems, it came down as a message from God— 
it was the opening of a fresh chapter in human history. 
It is something that God gave, not something that 
men discovered. We need constantly to remember 
this when we are dealing with the “ origin of Chris- 
tianity.” Attempts are being made now to show 
how Christianity grew out of the religious circumstances 
of the time; but, as a matter of fact, it did not grow ; 
it broke in on the world with the force of a new revela- 
tion. 

(2) “Not of Letter, but of Spint.’—The Jewish 
religion has become a matter of external written regu- 
lations ; it came to a man, so to speak, from outside 
(Gal. iii. 12; Ezek. xx. 11). But the new religion 
began from within; it took hold of a man’s heart 
and conscience (Rom. ii. 28). It changed his conduct 
by changing his character (Jer. xxxi. 33). 

(3) Death and Life-—How does “ the letter kill,” ot 
rather, put to death? Asa judge decrees the execution 
of a criminal. For a fuller explanation, see Rom. 
vii. 8-14; Gal. iii. 10. The written law says, “ Thou 
shalt not,’ but I am not strong enough to obey. So 
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I stand condemned. All that the law could do was to 
teach men their need of a salvation that was yet to be 
revealed. But “ the spirit giveth life,” awakening the 
dormant faculties of our nature, strengthening us to 
overcome sin. 

How could men who had tasted of this new gospel 
ever go back to the bondage of legalism? is the under- 
lying question in St. Paul’s mind. For in Corinth, as 
in Galatia, Judaising teachers were trying to “ bring 
into bondage”’ those to whom he had preached the 
gospel of liberty. 

II.—The Greater Glory of the New.—St. Paul does 
not wish to disparage the old covenant. He remem- 
bers Moses bringing down the tables of stone, “‘ written 
with the finger of God” (Ex. xxxiv. 1); and his return 
from communion with God, with his face shining with 
the glory of that holy vision (Ex. xxxiv. 29). There 
was a splendour in the old, but it was a passing splen- 
dour ; it did not last. How much more splendid then 
must be the new—the revelation that came not to 
condemn, but to save (S. John iii. 17); not to impose 
new regulations, but to transform the inner self by 
the power of the spirit ! 

III.—We are not, perhaps, in any danger now of 
preferring Jewish legalism to Christian liberty; but 
we are in danger of failing to realise that the splendour 
of the religion of Jesus Christ is that it claims the 
inner self as its centre, that it puts being and doing in 
their right relation to each other. Christianity has its 
written records, its ordinances and sacraments, its 
rules of conduct, but the essence of Christianity is the 
transformation of human character by union with 
Christ through the Spirit. We are brought back again 
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to the contrast between Rom. vii. and Rom. viii— 
between the Divine law that condemns and the Divine 
life that saves. St. Paul sums up the contrast in the 
last verse of this chapter. Under the old covenant the 
glory of God was veiled; but we, with unveiled face, 
reflect His glory, and are transformed into the same 
image. The true end of man is to be like God. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(GALATIANS III. 16-23) 


THIs is one of the most difficult passages in the Bible. 
Lightfoot says that more than 250 interpretations of 
verse 20 have been suggested. Without entering into 
difficulties of detail, we may perhaps see the main 
drift of St. Paul’s argument. 

I.—Two Ways of thinking of God’s Relations with Men. 
—There is, first, the way of grace. God gave to Abra- 
ham a promise, not to be earned or deserved, but 
accepted (Rom. iv. 5; Gen. xv. 6), a free act of Divine 
grace. Then there is the way of legal contract—the 
way of law, the covenant that depended on obedience 
(Rom. iv. 4; Gal. iil. 10). In his long contest with 
Judaising teachers, St. Paul’s attitude was always: 
the law is good, but the Gospel is better. For the law 
was an offer of life (verse 21) if men could keep the 
conditions. It failed, not because the law was not 
good, but because man proved unable to obey (Rom. 
vii. 10, 12). Where men failed once, they will fail 
again. If the Gospel is only a new law we have gained 
nothing. 
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Il.—The Superiority of the Gospel.—The way of 
grace is better than the way of legal contract in three 
respects. 

(1) It is Oldey.—Before the law was given, God made 
His covenant of grace with Abraham. Circumcision 
came afterwards (Rom. iv. 11), as a witness of what 
was already true—God’s special blessing to the man 
whom He had chosen. The law as an interlude 
“added because of transgressions.”” The children of 
Abraham left home for school (Gal. iv. 2), but now 
they are invited to come home ; schooldays are over ; 
the Father’s house is waiting to welcome them (Gal. iv. 
4). Why should they want to stay at school ? 

(2) It ts more Divect.—The law was given through 
angels (Deut. xxxiii. 2; Acts vil. 53; Heb. ii.2). The 
people were not able to bear direct contact with God. 
Then, again, it was brought to the people by Moses as 
an intermediary. But the idea of an intermediary 
implies two parties—it leads us to think of the law 
as a kind of contract between God and the people. 
That appears to be the meaning of verse 20. 

(3) It 1s more Permanent.—That is apparently the 
meaning of verse 16. The singular word “seed” 
suggests to St. Paul the thought that the promise given 
first to an individual points on to an individual as its 
ultimate end. As the Jewish nation is summed up, 
as it were, in Abraham, who stands before God as the 
representative of the people whose ancestor he was; 
so the Jewish people is summed up again in Jesus 
Christ, the founder of the new Israel, the inheritors 
of the promise of the old. The purpose of the law 
was fulfilled when it had taught men their need of 
deliverance ; now the main thread of human history 
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is taken up again—the promise to Abraham broadens 
out into a promise to all the human race who by faith 
become children of Abraham (Rom. iv. 16; ix. 8). 

IIlI.—If we were translating St. Paul’s thought into 
modern language, we might say that religious evolution 
passes through three stages. There is the stage of free 
grace, when in the childhood of the world God’s unde- 
served favour falls on men. Then there is the stage 
of discipline, when God seems withdrawn from human 
life, when laws and regulations grow up between men 
and God, and fear rather than love rules human 
conduct. Then there comes the third stage, when man 
has learnt his need of God, and the Divine grace comes 
back, free, undeserved, in the wonderful gift that God 
gave for the life of the world. 

Is there not a corresponding process in the life of 
each individual ? God seems very near us in our child- 
hood. Then we reach the stage of ‘ the law,” in the 
effort to obey we learn our own weakness. But all the 
while, though we do not realise it, the ‘‘ promise ”’ is 
there, behind the law that seems to hide it. Then we 
realise that the effort to earn the favour of God by 
obedience is vain. We throw aside all claim of human 
merit, and cast ourselves on the love of God. And 
becoming “‘ as little children,” we find that the grace 
of God is still waiting to redeem us, that God loves 
us, not because we are good but because He is good. 
“The Scripture has concluded all under sin”’ that all 
" may, if they will, open their lives to the fulness of the 
free grace of God in Jesus Christ. 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(GALATIANS V. 16-24) 


“You tell us,” St. Paul’s readers might have said, 
“that we are not to be subject to the law. How, then, 
are we to live the true life?”’ And here St. Paul gives 
his answer: “ Walk (7.¢., live your ordinary life every 
day) in the Spirit.” We cannot conquer sin merely 
by refraining from it. The Christian life is not leaving 
something undone ; it is positive, active. In Eph. v. 
18, St. Paul puts the contrast even more strikingly— 
spiritual exaltation is the real cure for drunkenness. 
Notice St. Paul’s appeal to experience. His doctrine of 
sin is not founded on mere theory ; every man knows 
that in his own nature there is a higher and a lower— — 
the call of the spiritual nature and the call of the 
animal nature. Compare this passage with Romans vii., 
where St. Paul expounds the same truth more fully. 

I.—The Works of the Flesh_—The list that follows 
falls into four groups. 

(1) Sensual Passions —The three words form an 
ascending scale—acts of impurity ; impurity of mind ; 
open wantonness. 

(2) Religious Corruption—tIdolatry and_ sorcery 
are both among the sins of the flesh, because they are 
both the result of an attempt to bring religion down to 
our level instead of lifting our hearts up. And in the 
heathen world they were closely linked with impurity 
and hatred. 

(3) Stns of Violence.—Here we have a more complete 
series. It begins with hatred; then quarrelling ; 
then personal self-assertiveness; then outbreaks of 
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anger; then faction fights; then separation into 
parties (“seditions”); then permanent cleavages 
(“ heresies”) ; then lust for plunder and injury to each 
other; and, lastly, actual murders (some authorities 
omit this last word). Here we have in outline the 
history of many a Greek city, and (it is to be feared) 
of many a Christian Church, except that we draw the 
line at actual murder. 

(4) Sins of self-indulgence — drunkenness and 
gluttony. 

The keynote of all these sins is self-gratification. 
Our animal nature cries out for the indulgence of its 
instincts—impurity, superstition, fighting, eating and 
drinking ; these are the things that constitute its world. 
Now turn to the other picture. 

II.—The Fruit (the natural product) of the Spirit.— 
Here we have three groups of virtues. 

(1) The foundation virtues of the Christian character. 
They correspond with the other group of three (x Cor. 
Xlli. 13)—joy being the outcome of hope, and peace 
the outcome of faith. Love is the nave of the great 
‘cathedral of life, ready to welcome all who come; joy 
is the spire that reaches up above it all; peace is the 
choir where the soul is quiet before God. 

(2) The social virtues—patient endurance of injuries ; 
kind-heartedness ; active benevolence. Contrast these 
with the second group of works of the flesh. 

(3) Three personal virtues—fidelity (pistzs probably 
means this here) ; meekness ; self-control—the opposite 
of the three great sins of dishonesty, pride, and self- 
indulgence. 

This summary of Christian ethics deserves careful 
study. It presents a character in which the active 
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and passive virtues are nicely balanced. Thus the 
more passive virtue of peace is balanced by the more 
active virtue of joy; patient endurance by active 
benevolence; meekness (a somewhat unfashionable 
virtue) by self-control. Nietzsche, the philosopher 
whose influence has moulded the thought of modern 
Germany with the results that we see to-day, attacked 
Christian ethics bitterly because he believed that they 
ministered to the enfeebling of men. But St. Paul’s 
ethical standard means effort as well as endurance. 
So he closes with the thought of contest. By a definite 
act (this seems implied in the Greek tense) these Gala- 
tian Christians nailed their evil nature on the cross, 
condemned it to death (Rom. viii. 13; Col. ili. 5) with 
its tastes and habits. Victory over sin is not won by 
a merely passive attitude ; it must be fought, bound, 
crucified. The man who enlists under the banner of 
Christ has declared war on the sin that is within him 
as well as on the sin outside. 

To “inherit the Kingdom of God” means to accept 
the Divine ideal. He who is fit for the kingdom is 
already there ; he who “ gives himself to” (a stronger 
word than “‘do’’) the works of the flesh condemns 
himself to remain outside. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(GALATIANS VI. II-IQ) 


ST. PauL generally dictated his letters, but as at a very 
early time forgeries began to get into circulation 
(2 Thess. ii, 2; ili, 17), he was accustomed to add a 
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few lines in his own writing (see 1 Cor. xvi. 21-4; Col. 
iv. 18, etc.) as a proof of the genuineness of the docu- 
ment. So here he takes the pen from his secretary to 
add “in his own hand”’ a few last words. But why 
“in such large letters’ (for that is the right transla- 
tion) ? Perhaps because St. Paul’s writing was char- 
acteristically large, but more likely because he wanted 
to emphasise these closing words—to underline them, 
as it were. In these closing verses he summarises the 
whole message of the epistle, and he does so by a three- 
fold contrast between his own position and that of the 
judaising teachers. 

I.—Their Attitude towards outward Ordinances.— 
What these teachers cared for was outward conformity ; 
they wanted to ‘‘ make a fair show in the flesh ’— 
to brag about the number of Gentiles that they have 
won over to Judaism. But what St. Paul cared for 
was “‘a new creation’ (2 Cor. v.17; Eph. iv. 24), not 
outward change, but inward transformation. So St. 
Paul reminds his readers again of the contrast between 
- “Tsrael after the flesh,’ and the true Israel which 
includes all the faithful. He prays that the peace and 
mercy of God may rest on all this larger Israel. 

IIl.—Their Attitude towards the Cross.—The cross 
was “‘ to the Jews, a stumbling block.” These Jewish 
teachers tried to avoid suffering persecution from 
their fellow-Jews by representing Christianity as a 
kind of Judaism. If they were accused of being 
Christians they could answer, ‘‘ Look how many 
Gentiles have been circumcised, and so become Jews.” 
So their “ glory ’’ isin proselytism. But St. Paul throws 
down the challenge of the cross. To him it is the 
central fact of Christianity. It is the symbol, not of a 
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compromise between the old and the new, but of their 
complete separation. As Dr. Watts says in that verse 
of his great hymn that has been restored by the editors 
of the ‘‘ English Hymnal ”’ : 


“His dying crimson like a robe, 
Spreads o’er His body on the tree ; 
Then am I dead to all the globe, 
And all the globe is dead to me.” 


The Greek tried to turn Christianity into a new 
system of philosophy ; the Jew tried to turn it into a 
new system of outward observance; St. Paul brings 
both attempts to the test of the cross (xr Cor. i. 23). 
St. Paul’s gospel was briefly comprehended in this 
saying: ‘‘ He loved me and gave Himself for me.” 
All else followed from that. 

IlI.—The Nature of their Authority.—St. Paul’s right 
to preach the Gospel had been challenged by these 
teachers. His answer is an appeal to his sufferings in 
the cause of Christ. ‘‘ Are not these scars sufficient 
vindication of my right to preach?” They were 
afraid to suffer persecution, while he had been branded 
with the stigmata of Christ. Lightfoot thinks that St. 
Paul probably had in mind the slaves attached to 
heathen temples, who were branded with the name of 
the god as a sign of their dedication. Perhaps he 
was also comparing in his thought the rite of circum- 
cision, as a bodily sign of separation, with the scars of 
scourgings and sufferings that were the bodily token of 
his fellowship with the sufferings of Christ (see 2 Cor. 
iv. I0; Xi. 23-27; Col. i. 24)—the wounds of the 
faithful soldier. ‘‘ To the Colossians from his prison 
he writes, ‘Remember my bonds’; and to the 
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Galatians, ‘Look on my wounds’”’ (Findlay) .His letter 
is sealed with his blood. The words recall the stigmata 
of St. Francis, but there is no reason to think that 
St. Paul means here that he had on his hands and feet 
the actual scars of wounds, as St. Francis seems to 
have had. 

IV.—Having summed up the lesson of the epistle 
St. Paul closes with his usual benediction (Philemon 
25; 2 Tim. iv. 22). And he adds at the end the single 
word “‘ Brethren.” He has been obliged to say many 
harsh things to them ; so he closes with the word that 
to him was not a mere form, like our “‘ Dearly beloved 
brethren,” but the assurance that he and they were 
one in the great family of God. 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(EPHESIANS III. 13-21) 


TuIs is one of the great outbreaks of St. Paul’s inner 
soul. For a man reveals himself by what he prays for 
as well as by what he does. The verses include a wish, 
a prayer and an ascription. 

I.—St. Paul’s Wish—The Ephesian Christians, in 
their love for the Apostle, were inclined to feel too keenly 
the sufferings that he endured (see Acts xx. 37). So 
he tells them that they ought to regard them as their 
“elory” (2 Cor. xi. 30). Perhaps we can realise 
what he meant through the glow of pride with which 
we read of the splendid endurance of our soldiers. 
Our faint-heartedness is swallowed up in admiration. 

II.—St. Paul’s Prayer.—Two preliminary thoughts, 
and then a fourfold petition. He prays to “ The 
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Father” (‘of our Lord Jesus Christ’ should be 
omitted) whose Fatherhood gives meaning to all human 
relationships. Earthly fatherhood is only a faint 
reflection of the fuller Fatherhood of God. All fellow- 
ship of angels and men is an attempt to realise the 
fulness of that Divine Fatherhood. Then comes the 
foundation of human intercession. Our Father’s 
wealth is boundless—we need never fear that we are 
asking too much. This epistle is specially full of 
the thought of the riches of God (see Ch. 1. 7, 16; 11. 7; 
iii. 8). 

A fourfold petition. (1) That they may be.con- 
firmed by the inner strength of the Holy Spirit. After 
life, our first need is strength. (2) That Christ may 
abide (make His permanent dwelling) in their hearts. 
This is not quite the same as the last petition. It 
represents a further stage in Christian experience— 
corresponding (shall we say) to the difference between 
Confirmation and Holy Communion. The words that 
follow, “ye being rooted and grounded in love”’ 
belong to this clause, not to that which follows. (Love 
is the ground in which the tree is rooted; the founda- 
tion on which the building is established; without 
love the tree has no nourishment, the building no 
stability.) (3) That ye may learn to know, not in 
isolation, but as members of the great society, the 
love of Christ, which is too large for any man fully to 
know. It is “‘ wide as the furthest limits of the inhab- 
‘ited world; long as the ages of eternity through 
which God’s love to His people will endure ; deep as the 
abyss of misery and ruin from which He has raised us ; 
high as the throne of Christ in the heavens where He 
has placed us” (Bernardino 4 Piconio, quoted by 
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Findlay). (4) That ye might be filled with all the 
fulness of God. (For the Pleroma of God see Col. ii. 9.) 
Human aspiration can reach no further than this ; 
yet it dare not ask for less. Our end is not to be 
absorbed in God, but to be only more intensely our- 
selves because we are wholly one with Him. Before 
such a prospect, human imagination stands baffled. 
“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 

IlI.—St. Paul’s Ascription—Here, as so often, 
prayer turns to praise. It is a twofold ascription of 
praise. (x1) The wonder of the Divine grace. God is 
omnipotent, not only in the world outside, but also 
in the world within. His greatest miracles are wrought 
within us, in the transformation of human character. 
(Cp. Col. i. 11, 29.) (2) The wonder of Divine glory. 
It is a twofold glory—in the Church and in Christ 
Jesus. We see the glory of God “in the face of Jesus 
Christ ” (2 Cor. iv. 6; S. John i. 14); and we see 
His glory in the whole company of the redeemed 
(Rev. xxi. 11). And both are eternal. 

IV.—Religion has a twofold purpose. It goes with 
us into the common duties of life, making us true men 
in a world of men. But it also lifts us above “ the 
changes and chances of mortal life,” calling us to the 
vision of the larger destiny for which our earthly 
life is only a preparation. Are not our prayers often 
too exclusively occupied with our temporal needs? 
When St. Paul prayed, the “ light afflictions’ of his 
strenuous life faded into the background; he was 
caught up into the Heavenly places and “ heard un- 
speakable words ” (2 Cor. xii. 4). In times like these, 
when “ distress of nations and perplexity’ test our 
faith in God, we need this larger vision. If we lose it, 
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we lose our real strength for service. For life has 
no meaning unless we can learn to see it against the 
background of eternity. 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(EPHESIANS Iv. I-6) 


AT the beginning of Ch. iii. St. Paul apparently intends 
to begin the hortatory part of the Epistle, but he is 
drawn aside to say something about the Divine purpose 
in the calling of the Gentiles. Now he takes up the 
thread of the Epistle again, nearly repeating the 
previous words. He is ‘‘the prisoner of (2.¢., on 
account of) Jesus Christ.” 

The human order is, ‘“‘ Behave well, and you shall 
be rewarded.” But God’s way is to put the reward 
before the exhortation. We are called first, then 
exhorted to ‘ walk worthy of our calling.’”’ We are 
adopted as sons, then commanded to imitate our 
Father. That is always St. Paul’s order—the order 
of grace. God acts, then we respond. Justification is 
God’s unmerited act of grace, holiness of life our 
attempt to be what God has already called us. And 
the link that connects them is faith. For faith means 
accepting God’s ideal; believing that He can make 
us correspond to His thought. So St. Paul gives us, 
first, seven characteristics of the Christian life, then 
the sevenfold bond of Christian fellowship. 

I.—Christian Character—(1) Lowliness, that is, a 
modest estimate of oneself (Phil. ii. 3). (2) Meekness, 
that is, humility in action—the opposite of arrogance 
and insistence on our own rights. (3) Long-suffering, 
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that is, reluctance to judge other people—the opposite 
of the censorious spirit. (4) Forbearance, that is, 
the same quality in action. (5) Love, the true motive 
for forbearance. Toleration may be the result of 
mere slackness, or of lack of strong convictions. But 
true tolerance is the outcome of love. (6) Unity, not 
as something already assured, but as something that 
needs effort. It must be maintained (‘‘kept’’) by 
“earnest striving.” (7) Peace, as the bond that 
holds the Christian society together (cp. Peace as a 
garrison defending the citadel, Phil. iv. 7). It is 
tempting to connect the “ bond ”’ here with St. Paul’s 
description of himself as a man in bonds (desmios) 
in verse I: “ You also are in bonds—not as prisoners 
of war, but as prisoners of peace.” 

Notice that all these are the social virtues of the 
Christian life. They all spring from humility as their 
source. As pride is the parent of disunion, so humility 
is the secret of unity. 

II.—Christian Unity.—The elements of Christian 
unity are arranged in three groups. There are, first, 
the oneness of the Christian organisation (Christ cannot 
have two bodies; Ch. ii. 16, iv. 16), the oneness of the 
Holy Spirit, and the oneness of the Christian hope. 
Then a second group of three—one Lord, one faith— 
not quite in the sense of “one creed,” but, rather, 
one attitude that links us all to the one Lord (in verse 
13 oneness of faith is thought of as the goal towards 
which we are moving; here as a present fact)—one 
baptism (Gal. iii, 27, 28). Holy Communion is not 
mentioned here ; perhaps because it is the expression 
of a unity that already exists rather than the ground 
of unity. But there may be other reasons. 
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Lastly, there is the threefold unity, that finds 
its centre in the Being of God. To this the whole pas- 
sage leads up. The Trinitarian construction is not 
accidental. The Holy Spirit rules the first group; the 
Christian Church and the Christian hope are both His 
work. The Lord is the object of faith, and into His 
name we are baptised. But in the third group God 
stands alone. Ultimately, men are one, because of 
the one Fatherhood of God. Monotheism is the only 
foundation for brotherhood. The great truth of the 
First Commandment—the unity of God—is the only 
ground on which we can build hopes of unity. And 
God’s unity is manifested (1) in His transcendence. 
Above all diversity there is unity, the unity of the 
Being of the One God. (2) In His activity. Behind 
all forms of activity, in so far as they are true, is the 
Divine, acting through all, giving unity to the diverse 
activities of life. (3) In His immanence. He 
not only acts through all action, He lives in all life. 
Ultimately, all life is in a deep sense God’s life (x Cor. 
xv. 28). Notice how this threefold idea of God leads 
on to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity—the Logos 
expressing the activity of the Divine; the Holy Spirit 
His indwelling. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(I CORINTHIANS I. 4-9) 


IT is a beautiful characteristic of St. Paul’s Epistles 
that, whenever possible, he opens with a note of 
thanksgiving (see Rom. i. 8; Phil. i..3; Eph. i. 15). 
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Before he begins to warn or upbraid, he shows that 
he is no querulous faultfinder. He could not have 
borne the burden of “the care of all the churches ” 
if he had not been able to mingle his prayers with 
thanksgiving. How much more we should be able to 
help each other if we were constantly watching, not 
only for faults to censure, but also for graces for which 
to give thanks! There is a legend that tells how 
Jesus Christ and His disciples, as they were coming 
into a village, passed a dead dog by the roadside. The 
disciples spoke of the corrupting body with disgust, 
but our Lord said, ‘‘ Look what white teeth it has.’ 
St. Paul knew that he would be obliged to rebuke 
sternly the spirit of faction, and other evil tendencies 
of the Corinthian Church, so he begins by thanking 
God for whatever “‘ gifts” the Church had showed. It 
is possible that there is a distinction here between 
“ gifts”” and graces, between the external mani- 
festations of the Christian life and its inner qualities. 
I.—Thanksgiving for the Present.—His first ground 
of thankfulness is that God has given them so much. 
They are enriched by the Divine grace (2 Cor. ix. 11). 
And this enrichment shows itself specially in “ utter- 
ance’ and “ knowledge.’”’ It is hard to say whether 
“utterance ”’ refers to the supernatural gift of tongues 
which seems to have been a characteristic of the 
Corinthian Church (see Ch. xiv.), or to the outspoken 
proclamation of the Gospel. Knowledge (i.¢., spiritual 
insight) was a gift not without its dangers (Ch. viii. 1). 
It. needed to be balanced by charity (Ch. xiii. 2). 
Utterance and knowledge were the gifts that would 
most naturally show themselves in a Greek community, 
for the Greek world was always eager to know and 
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ready to argue (Acts xvii. 21). The first outcome of 
grace had been to quicken and enrich the natural 
faculties of the Corinthian Christians. It was these 
gifts that had established in them “ the testimony of 
Christ,” that is, the gospel had proved its truth by the 
endowments ,(charismata) that it had already brought 
to_them, so that they were not lacking (there is no 
idea here of comparison with other churches, as the 
words “ come behind ” might suggest) in any gift. 

Il.—Thanksgiving for the Future.—St. Paul’s thought 
moves on to the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
If they were to be ready for that coming something 
more was needed as well as utterance and knowledge. 
They needed stability. They were too easily turned 
aside by new teachers. The Epistles are full of this 
thought of stability as the final test of the Christian 
life (see Eph. vi. 13 ; 1 St. Johnii. 19 ; St. Matt. xxiv. 13). 
Only Jesus Christ could give them the power of endur- 
ance that would keep them true to the end. So his 
closing thought is that of thankfulness that in that 
day they may, by the grace of God, be unblameable 
—not liable to the charge of unfaithfulness. St. Paul 
must often have been “ heart-sick at having all his 
world to blame,” like Browning’s Pope. But what he 
cared for most was that at the end they might stand 
blameless at the Judgment Bar of Christ. He must 
often have felt sore troubled at the failure of the 
Churches he had founded to keep true to all that he 
had taught them, but he could thank God, even then, 
that Christ could make them strong, and Christ could 
purify them from evil, so that at last his prayers for 
them would be answered in the day when every man’s 
work should be tried (1 Cor. iii. 13). 
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III.—The Secret of Thankfulness is to Start from God. 
—When St. Paul thinks of himself, he is hurt by the 
ingratitude of the Corinthians; when he thinks of 
them, he is grieved over their imperfect response to 
the Christian ideal. But first of all he thinks of the 
grace that God has given them, and then he can be 
thankful. It is the riches of the Divine giving that 
St. Paul loves to remember. So “‘ on their behalf ’’ he 
can always thank God for His unstinted bounty. The 
Sower sows His seed with lavish hand ; it is only the 
soil that hinders the fulness of harvest. 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
(EPHESIANS IV. 17-32) 


Ir is not easy for us to realise how clear-cut and 
definite was the contrast between the Christian ideal 
and the ideal of the heathen world in a half-Greek 
and half-Oriental city like Ephesus. We live in a 
world where the Christian ideal is like a diffused half- 
light ; in St. Paul’s world it was like a search-light 
shining through the dark. So here St. Paul pictures 
side by side the old life and the new. 

I.—The World’s Failure——This passage should be 
compared with the dreadful picture in Rom. i. Here 
the evil begins with hardness of heart. Then follows 
ignorance—for true knowledge needs a right heart as 
well as a right mind. And ignorance means emptiness 
of mind, inability to understand, and, finally, alienation 
from the life of God, which is the only true life. That 
is what all the culture of the heathen world really 
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meant—for there is nothing more disastrous than 
culture without morality. What followed? A loss 
of all right feeling, leading to an outbreak of unclean- 
ness, till impurity became the actual business of life 
—the thing men “ worked at.” It is a dark and tragic 
picture of the downward progress of humanity when 
it has forgotten God. 

Il. —The New Beginning —Humanity must go back 
to the school of Christ to be taught by Him what the 
true life means. And the first lesson a man learns 
in that school is that in baptism he has put off all this 
old evil life. Jesus Christ came not to reform men, 
but to re-create them (Rom. vi. 6). He did not 
say to men, ‘‘ You must improve,” but ‘‘ You must 
begin again” (St. John iii. 3; St. Matt. xviii. 3). For 
the old man is hopeless. It “‘ goes from worse to 
worse, as its appetites lead it astray.” ‘‘ And ye are 
being made new in your inner spiritual selves’’ (or 
perhaps “‘by the Spirit in your inner selves”). So 
the next lesson he learns is that he put on a new 
humanity, a humanity that has come down as a new 
creation from above (2 Cor. v.17; Gal. vi. 15), a human- 
ity that is like God because it is, as it were, a garment 
of which the warp and woof are righteousness and 
holiness (literally, “‘ the holiness of truth ’’). 

Ill.—The New Life-—How is this “‘new man” 
to behave? The new birth is a theological fact, but 
theology is useless unless it is translated into conduct. 
The Christian creed must express itself in the Christian 
character. 

St. Paul pictures this Christian character in three 
ways. 

(1) As it affects ourselves. These verses seem to 
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correspond to the later part of the Decalogue : We must 
speak truth (Ninth Commandment) : We must not let 
our anger turn to hate (Sixth) ; we must not steal, but 
rather be industrious so that we can help other men 
to keep honest by assisting them in their times of 
need (Eighth); we must not speak impure words 
(Seventh), but words that build up other lives and con- 
fer blessing on those who hear. Truth, kindness, 
honesty, and purity—they are the elementary virtues 
of the Christian life. 

(2) As it affects God. In our baptism the Holy 
Spirit stamped on us the seal of Divine ownership 
(2 Cor. i. 22; Eph. 1. 13). So He can never be indif- 
ferent to our conduct. Because He loves us, He is 
grieved at our sins. Do we always think enough of 
the love of the Holy Spirit (St. James iv. 5)—the love 
that is wounded every day by human sin? We 
should never think lightly of sin if we realised how 
it hurts God. 

(3) As it affects our relations with others. Notice 
how evil grows, from bitterness to angry feelings, then 
to angry attitudes, noisy outcries, slanderous words, 
and, finally, malice (that is, the inner corruption of 
character that loves to injure). Then notice the con- 
trast. First, kind actions, then kind feelings, then 
generous giving (“‘ giving freely to one another, as God 
has given freely to us”). The word_ includes 
forgiveness, but includes much more. It means 
graciousness in the widest sense. The translation, 
“for Christ’s sake,” is wrong. “As God in Christ 
forgave (or gave freely to) you” (Revised Version). 
Jesus Christ was the vehicle of the Divine forgiveness, 
not its cause (Rom, viii. 32). All Christian virtue goes 
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back to God as its source. So in the next verse (v. I) 
St. Paul sums up the Christian life in one phrase— 
“ Be therefore imitators of God, as beloved children ” 
(who love to copy their father’s way of living). 

te 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(EPHESIANS V. I3-21) 


THESE verses form the close of St. Paul’s general 
exhortation to the Ephesian Christians. He gives us 
three pictures of the Christian life. 

I.—The Wise Trader.—We are to “‘see in what way 
we can walk strictly, not as unwise but as wise ; buying 
up the opportunity, because the days are evil.’”’ St. 
Paul does not say merely “ walk strictly,’ as men 
keeping a straight line, but “consider what walking 
strictly means.’ So he suggests the picture of a wise 
trader who in bad times is only more anxious to buy 
up whatever he can turn to profit. Like the man who 
found the pearl of great price, he must be willing to 
pay the price for his successes. Opportunities come 
to men who are prepared to sacrifice something to 
secure them. There is a saying reported of our 
Lord’s, “‘ Show yourselves approved money-changers ”’ 
(cp. St. Luke xvi. 1-10). St. Paul’s phrase probably . 
comes from Daniel ii. 8, where the astrologers are 
accused by the king of trying to “ buy the time” (see 
Revised. Version), so as to avoid answering his question. 
We are to “ buy the time” for a better purpose. We 
all know the proverb, ‘‘ Time is money.” 

II.—The Intelligent Scholar.—We are not to be stupid 
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(that is the meaning of the word used here; see St. 
Luke xii. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 15), but use our intelligence 
to understand what the Lord’s will is. Just as we 
cannot secure opportunities without trouble, so we 
cannot understand the will of God without trouble. ~ 
Intellectual indolence is often a cause of moral disaster. 
“TI did not think,” is an excuse sometimes made for 
failure. But we are meant to think. St. Paul’s first 
prayer to Jesus Christ was, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” but his was no unintelligent obedi- 
ence. 

IlI.—The True Fellowship.—How are we to get away 
from the worries and dullness of life? One answer 
is “ drink.’’ We have all heard of the man who excused 
drunkenness on the ground that it was “‘ the cheapest 
way out of Manchester.’’ But drunkenness is a reckless 
waste of resources (the same word is used in Tit. i. 6; 
I Pet. iv. 4). St. Paul’s answer is, “not drink, but 
the Spirit.” Christian fellowship is not found in 
“rioting and drunkenness” (Rom. xiii. 13), but in 
spiritual exaltation. And this “ spiritual fullness ”’ 
shows itself in four ways : 

(r) Instead of the riotous songs of drunkenness, 
Christian joy expresses itself in psalms and hymns 
and songs (the three words cannot be clearly 
distinguished). This is one of the few references in 
the New Testament to Christian hymn-singing (cf. 
I Cor. xiv. 26; St. James v.13). Pliny tells us how 
the Christians used to ‘‘meet before daybreak to 
sing hymns to Christ as a God.’ Verse 14 of this 
chapter is probably a quotation from an early Chris- 
tian hymn. 

(2) We are not only to “speak to each other” in 
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hymns, we are also to let the words and music be the 
expression of our heart’s devotion to the Lord. It.is 
only the hymn that comes from the heart that reaches 
the throne. 

(3) The spiritual life is a life of thanksgiving. Here 
are four rules of Christian thankfulness: (i.) always ; 
(ii.) for all things, not only the pleasant things (1 Thess. 
v. 18) ; (iii.) in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ (as 
we pray in His name; cp. Col. iii. 17); (iv.) to our 
God and Father (the two words, so often used 
together, seem to suggest the two great attributes 
of God—His power and love—He can and will). 

(4) The spiritual life is a life of humility, not of 
arrogant self-assertiveness, like the drunken brawls 
of intoxicated revellers. Perhaps St. Paul was thinking 
of our Lord’s words about the lowest places at banquets. 
St. Peter may have borrowed from this epistle his 
earnest insistence on submission as a note of the Chris- 
tian life (1 Peter i. 13; 18 ui. 1; v. 5). But tus 
submission is not to be mere slavish subjection. Its 
motive lies “‘in the fear of Christ’ (this is the right 
reading). ‘‘ We shall all stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ” (Rom. xiv. 10). What right have we 
to claim superiority over one another? Of course, 
there is a right authority that one man may exercise 
over another (Rom. xiii. 1), but he must exercise it in 
the spirit of service, not of arrogance. He must be 
what the Pope calls himself, ‘‘ the servant of the servants 
of God.” 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(EPHESIANS VI. 10-21) 


ST. PAuL closes the Epistle to the Ephesians with this © 
picture of the Christian warfare. His last word to 
them is, “ Be strong.” So he tells them of the Chris- 
tian’s conflict, and then of the Christian’s armour. 
I.—The Christian’s Conflict.—There are three special 
characteristics mentioned here. (1) It is not open 
assault that we have most to fear. It is the wiles (see 
Eph. iv. 14—‘‘ Cunning craftiness ’’) of the devil against 
which we have to watch. One of the great reasons for 
thinking of evil as somehow inspired by malignant 
intelligence is the subtle forms of its attack. The 
deceitfulness of sin is constantly emphasized in the 
Bible (Heb. iii. 13; Eph. iv. 22;° Matt. xxiv. 4). 
We need the whole armour of God if we are to withstand 
successfully (2 Cor. vi. 7; Rom. xiii. 12). (2) Our 
wrestling is not with men. In wrestling one does not 
generally wear armour, but St. Paul uses the word to 
describe the hand-to-hand conflict in which the 
Christian is engaged, The enemy is, so to speak, 
already in our trenches. There is a solemn vagueness 
about the words that follow. As there are powers of 
good above and around us, so there are powers of evil 
(Col. ii. 15). In ch. iii. 10, St. Paul speaks of “ prin- 
cipalities and powers’ of angels—orders of intelligent 
beings doing service for God ; so here he suggests that 
the powers of evil are also organised. He calls them 
‘‘ world-rulers of this darkness’ and “ wicked spirits 
in heavenly places.” Sin has its home in the world 
of spirit, not in the world of matter (as some have 
141 
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taught) ; but its sphere of activity is in this world 
(cp. S. John xii. 31; 2Cor.iv.4; Eph.ii.2). (3) The 
most difficult part of the duty of the Christian soldier 
is not in resistance when the enemy is attacking (with- 
standing in the evil day), but in standing firm at his 
post when the enemy seems to have retreated. It 
is by “ enduring to the end ” that we show the reality 
of our faith. 

Il.—The Christian’s Armour.—It has often been 
pointed out that in his Roman prison St. Paul had 
special opportunities of studying the armour of a 
Roman soldier. Most of the items in this list are 
derived from the Old Testament. For “ the girdle 
of faithfulness ’’ (or truth) see Isaiah xi. 5. Honesty 
of mind is the first need of the Christian life; with- 
out it, the rest of the armour will not keep on. For 
“the breastplate of righteousness ”’ see Isaiah lix. 17. 
Every sin is like a hole in the breast-plate, through 
which a dart may pierce. For feet shod with the 
alertness that belongs to messengers of the gospel of 
peace see Isaiah lii. 7. It conveys the idea of a man 
quick to seize an opportunity. There is a kind of para- 
dox in the words—we are soldiers of the gospel of peace. 
The “ shield of faith’ is not found in the Old Testa- 
ment. It is that reliance on God that we hold before 
us in the day of battle. The “fiery darts” were a 
kind of arrow with lighted material in it, used by the 
Roman soldiers (Latin, maileoli). For ‘the helmet 
of salvation” see Isaiah lix. 17 (cp. 1 Thess. v. 8). 
It is the appropriation of the Divine protection of 
which St. Paul was thinking (Ps. cxi. 7). With the 
“sword of the Spirit,” cp. Heb. iv. 12. The word 
of God, as Coleridge used to say, “ finds us.” And it 
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is the word of God (that is, the Divine revelation that 
He had given of Himself) that strikes down the devil’s 
lies. Our answer is still ‘‘ It is written.” 

Two final needs of the Christian soldier—prayer 
and watchfulness (Matt. xxvi. 41), but here they are 
treated as parts of one duty. We are to pray at all 
times and in all ways, and to watch ourselves to see 
that we do not grow negligent in the habit of prayer, 
not only for ourselves but for all our fellow-Christians. 

III.—A last Request for Prayer—‘‘ When praying 
for all the brethren, spare a thought for me.” But for 
what does St. Paul ask the prayers of the Church ? 
Not for his deliverance from captivity, or his acquittal 
when he is tried, but for power to preach the Gospel 
boldly and persuasively. Christ’s ambassador (2 Cor. 
v. 20) has been chained, an outrage has been done 
to the honour of his Master. But what matters is that 
the message shall be delivered, and this, even in his 
chains, St. Paul was able to do (Phil. i. 12). It is 
touching to think of St. Paul in prison, asking only for 
this one favour from the Churches to which he had 
given so much. 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(PHILIPPIANS I. 3-II) 


THERE was no other Church with which St. Paul’s rela- 
tions were so entirely cordial as they were with the 
Church at Philippi. It has been suggested (as, e.g., by 
Ramsay, Paul the Traveller) that this was due to 
the fact that St. Luke was a Philippian, and so was 
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able to keep the Church there in close touch with the 
Apostle. Among other evidences of their sympathy, 
they sent contributions of money to St. Paul, and this 
epistle was written in part to acknowledge one of these 
(see ch, iv. 10, 15-18). Was ever a missionary sub- 
scription more amply rewarded ? 

The opening verses of the epistle consist of a com- 
mendation and a prayer. 

I.—Commendation.—The central thought here is 
St. Paul’s affection for the Philippian Church. So he 
speaks of: (1) The gladness of love. Gladness is one 
of the keywords of this epistle (see Ch. i. 26 ; ii. 2, 16, 
18; iv. 1,10). In the midst of much disappointment 
(Ch. ii. 21) St. Paul finds a source of joy in the realisa- 
tion of the love of the Philippian Church. (2) The 
fellowship of love. Love showed itself in ‘‘ fellowship 
in the gospel.” St. Paul means specially the contribu- 
tions that the Philippians had sent to help in the 
missionary work that he was doing. It was not the 
money itself that he cared for, useful as that probably 
was, but the thoughtful affection that it expressed 
(iv. 17). The gifts had come unasked and unexpected, 
and for that very reason were doubly welcome. (3) The 
impartiality of love. Notice how four times in these 
verses the Apostle speaks of ‘you all.” St. Paul 
recognises no party, no special section of adherents, at 
Philippi. There are several hints in the epistle that 
he saw the danger of disunion among the members of 
the Church ; so he uses his own affection as an argu- 
ment for unity. “I love you all alike, you need not 
feel any jealousy of each other.” He might have 
added, God is just as impartial in His love. (4) The 
confidence of love. St. Paul is sure that God will 
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perform His “good work” in the Philippian Church 
to the end. Why is he so confident ? With the con- 
fidence of love. ‘I have you in my heart. No, not 
in my heart, but in the heart of Jesus Christ,” where 
we all find our place. So he feels that his desire for 
the fulfilment of all good in them is only a reflection 
of the deeper and more effective desire of the Lord 
Himself. ‘‘I would, if I could; He both can and 
will ” (see Browning’s “‘ Saul ”’). 

Il.—Prayer.—There are three things for which he 
prays: (1) That they may grow in power of under- 
standing and discrimination. Notice the relation of 
love to both these. It is only when we love that we 
can really understand or discern. To love good is the 
only way to recognise it. (2) The purpose of this 
growth—that ye may value what is highest. ‘‘ We 
needs must love the highest when we see it,”’ as Guine- 
vere says in Tennyson’s poem. But it is equally true 
that we cannot see it unless we love it. Love is the 
secret of aspiration. (3) The result of this discrimina- 
tion—that ye may be free from falsehood and from 
error (stumbling). The former word seems to refer to 
the inner character ; the latter to the outward conduct. 
With the word used here for “‘ sincere ” cp. 1 Cor. v. 8 ; 
2 Cor. ii. 17. According to some scholars the word is 
derived from “‘sun” and “ judging,” and so means, 
“able to stand the test of sunlight.” But this is not 
certain (see Lightfoot, 2” loco). 

Lastly, he prays that they may be like trees full of 
fruit—the “fruit of righteousness” (Amos vi. 12; 
Prov. xi. 30; St. James iii. 18). But what kind of 
righteousness ? Not our own; so St. Paul adds, “ that 
which is through Jesus Christ ”’ (ch. iii. g-10). And, 
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therefore, not a righteousness of which the praise 
belongs to us. The fruitful tree brings honour to the 
husbandman—“‘ herein is My Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit” (S. John xxv. 8). Perhaps 
St. Paul was thinking of Isaiah Ixi. 3. 

The closing words of the prayer show what prayer 
really means. The standard of Christian prayer, like 
the standard of Christian life, is ‘“‘ all to the glory of 
God” (x Cor. 10, 31). The end of man, according to 
the Scottish Catechism, is “‘to glorify God, and to 
enjoy Him for ever.” Unless our lives minister to the 
greater glory of God, we have failed in the purpose 
of our existence. The supreme sinfulness of sin is that 
it brings discredit on God (Rom. ii. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 1; 
Titus ii. 5). 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(PHILIPPIANS III. 17-21) 


OnE of the greatest trials of St. Paul’s life was the way 
in which he was followed everywhere by men who 
professed to be his fellow-workers, but who misled his 
converts by false teaching. So here he tells them of— 
le I—A good Leader.—It was a very bold thing to say 
“join together to imitate me.”’ But in x Cor. xi. 1 
he adds the necessary qualification, “‘ even as I imitate 
Christ ’ (1jThess. i. 6). Then he goes on to say, “‘ Do 
not take my opinions or ideas of conduct from second- 
hand authorities. Test their claims by reference to 
what you remember of -me.” See 2 Thess. iii. 7-9. 
The contrast is between the life of self-denial that 
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glories in the cross and the life of self-indulgence that 
hates the cross, that loves ease and comfort and has 
its thoughts centred in the things of this world. Such 
a life as this destroys itself{—it is the suicide of the 
soul. 

Il.—A True Cuitizenship—The Philippians were 
proud of the fact that their city was a colony (Acts xvi. 
12), which conferred on all its citizens the privilege of 
Roman citizenship. In Acts xvi., “ The pride and 
privilege of Roman citizenship confront us at every 
turn” (see Acts xvi. 21, 37-39). The Philippians were 
familiar with the idea of sharing in the citizenship of a 
city that they had never seen, but of whose honour 
they felt themselves to be guardians. So St. Paul tells 
them that they are citizens of heaven (cp. Ch. i. 27, 
where the word translated “ conversation’? means 
“conduct as a citizen ’’). 

But what if the city of Philippi were attacked by 
enemies who demanded from the inhabitants the 
surrender of their Roman citizenship? ‘‘ Forget that 
you are Romans and be content to be Philippians.” 
Then all the forces of the Empire were pledged to 
deliver them. Then the Emperor or his representative 
would come to save them. It was this feeling that all 
the power of Rome was on their side that gave the 
assurance of security to these “colonies” of the 
Empire. So we, citizens of heaven, are beleaguered 
by foes, who challenge our right to call ourselves by 
that proud title. But we are not afraid; we are 
looking for the Lord Jesus Christ as our deliverer. 
We are guarding the citadel till He comes. 

III.—A Great Transformation.—St. Paul is still think- 
ing of the contrast between the Christian ideal and the 
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men who “ mind earthly things.’”” The Christian must 
think of his body not as a “ vile body ” (a peculiarly 
unfortunate translation), but as ‘“‘the body of his 
humiliation,’ just as our Lord’s body before the 
Resurrection was the body of His humiliation (Phil. 
ii. 7-8). There is a subtle distinction in the words 
here that is difficult to translate. “‘ Who shall change 
the outward fashion of our bodies, that they may be 
of the same essential character as His.” It is note- 
worthy that while the Bible writers speak of “a new 
man,” ‘a new heart,” ‘‘a new life,” they nowhere 
speak of a new body. For in some mysterious way 
that “spiritual body” that belongs to man’s per- 
manent life is related to the body in which we live 
here. We are, as it were, citizens in disguise, our true 
character is not yet manifested (Rom. viii. 19; I St. 
John iii. 2), only when the Lord comes shall we be 
clothed with the royal robes of the Kingdom—only 
then will the outward form correspond with the inner 
reality. 

The closing words carry us back to 1 Cor. xv. 25-27. 
Because the glorified Christ has power to subject all 
things to Himself (Heb. ii. 8), even the intractable 
material world will in the end be subdued to the pur- 
poses of the Spirit. 

IV.—The thought here, and in the preceding verses 
of this chapter, is that as yet we only realise a very 
small part of all that the Christian life means. It is 
“hid with Christ in God.” We must never be content 
to stay as we are, to adapt ourselves to our earthly 
environment and forget our true citizenship. St. Paul 
never advises his hearers to neglect the duties of their 
earthly citizenship. But we shall not do our duty 
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to our city or country less faithfully if we remember 
that we are pilgrims and strangers on the earth, desiring 
a better country, that is, a heavenly (Heb. xi. 13, 16). 
For as an Englishman takes his English habits with 
him wherever he goes, and makes every place where he 
stays a little more like England, so we are to help to 
fulfil the prayer we pray, ‘‘ Thy will be done in earth 
as it is in heaven.” 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
(COLOSSIANS I. 3-12) 


St. PauLt had ‘never visited the Colossian Church, 
which had been founded by Epaphras (“a faithful 
minister on our behalf,” i. 7 R.V.) probably during 
the two years that St. Paul stayed at Ephesus (Acts 
xix. 10). Epaphras had visited St. Paul in Rome, 
bringing a cheering account of the Church, and at the 
same time probably warning St. Paul of possible dan- 
gers and false teachers who were trying to win converts 
at Colosse. St. Paul determined to send Tychicus 
with a letter to the Church (Col. vi. 7). The letter 
begins, like some other epistles of St. Paul’s, with 
thanksgiving and prayer. 

I.—Thanksgiving.—St. Paul gives thanks that the 
Colossian Church is manifesting the three Christian 
graces—faith in Christ; love to the brethren; hope 
in the promised inheritance (1 St. Pet. i. 3). Notice 
the emphasis on truth, twice repeated. St. Paul is 
thinking of the false teachers. But how is the truth 
of the gospel vindicated? In two ways. (1) By its 
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universality—‘“‘as it is also in all the world.” Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum. The early fathers constantly 
met the claims of local “‘ gospels ” by the appeal to the 
general Christian tradition of the Catholic Church. 
(2) By its fruitfulness. This is our Lord’s ultimate 
test (Matt. vii. 16). St. Paul believes that the gospel 
can produce evidence of Christian graces such as the 
false philosophies of Gnosticism cannot produce. This 
appeal to experience is one from which the Church 
must not shrink. Do orthodoxy and holiness of life 
always go together? If not, something is wrong with 
our orthodoxy. 

II.—Pvayer.—The purpose of St. Paul’s prayer may 
be summed up in four words—knowledge, conduct, 
strength, gratitude. 

(1) Knowledge——The word means the knowledge 
that comes by experience (Eph. i. 17). Wisdom and 
understanding are often linked together (1 Cor. i. 19). 
Wisdom is spiritual insight—something deeper than 
reason ; understanding is discrimination that thinks 
out the meaning of things. We need both. (See 
Tennyson, In Memoriam cxiv.). 

(2) Conduct.—* The end of life is an act” (cp. St. 
John xiii. 17). And the test of conduct is not the 
approval of our fellow-men but the approval of God 
(xr Thess. iv. 1). This right action shows itself in two 
ways—in “all-round ”’ fruitfulness (not the cultivation 
of certain virtues to the neglect of the rest)—and in 
growing knowledge of God (Eph. iv. 13). Or, accord- 
ing to another reading, growing by the knowledge of 
God—that is, developing in Christian fruitfulness as 
we learn more and more of the fulness of the Divine. 
The later Gnostics said that knowledge was a higher 
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faculty than faith. St. Paul says that faith is the way 
to knowledge, and knowledge the way to holiness. I 
believe in order that I may know; I know in order 
that I may live. 

(3) Strength. Empowered with all power by the 
might of His glory ’—a striking phrase. The word 
used here for might (kvatos) is only applied to God. 
How does the power of the Christian life show itself ? 
By endurance, that does not easily succumb under 
hardship and opposition ; by long-suffering, that does 
not grow angry or resentful ; by gladness, that rejoices 
even in times of suffering (r Pet. i. 6). By the hope 
that endures, by the love that forgives, by the faith 
that rejoices. 

(4) Gratitude—God has fitted us, by His grace to 
have our share in the inheritance (Acts xxvi. 18; 
I Pet. i. 4). If we had earned that right by our own 
merit there would be no ground for thanksgiving to the 
Father, but since He has given us a right to which we 
had no claim, gratitude is an elementary duty of the 
Christian life. See Rom. i. 21 for the influence of in- 
gratitude in degrading human life. Notice how St. 
Paul’s prayer brings out the many sidedness of the 
Christian life—every kind of wisdom and knowledge ; 
every kind of pleasing ; every kind of good action ; every 
kind of power ; every kind of endurance and long-suffer- 
ing and gladness. Cp. 11 Cor. ix. 8, with its “alls.” 
The Christian ideal is not the development of any one 
side of our nature at the expense of the rest, but the 
development of a full-grown man (Eph. iv. 13) com- 
plete in all the faculties and powers of his being. 
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